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The British Empire-Commonwealth: 
Plural Community in Revolution 



By CHARLES F. MULLETT 



I 

That the historian must study process and problems as well 
as events and periods finds striking proof in the history of greater 
Britain. The loose association known as the empire-common 
wealth is, and has been for centuries, a problem in politics, eco 
nomics, diplomacy, and culture. Because the whole and all its 
parts are steadily evolving, in their internal character and their 
external relations alike, qualifications, even contradictions, modify 
every judgment concerning them. Revision in opinion keeps pace 
with alteration in structure and status. What is equally impor 
tant, equally stimulating to the historian, the changes of today 
compel reinterpretation of yesterday. 1 Drawing upon all social 
sciences, the historian of the empire-commonwealth gains insight 
into the past, whether in periods of turmoil or peace. The older, 
simpler constitutional and economic annals, once so valuable and 
still necessary, do not wholly account for what took place and 
what is going on. Nevertheless, the historian must beware lest 
the very prodigality of his resources lead him to confident and 

^his very series contains several excellent guides: Edmund S. Morgan, The American 
Revolution: A Review of Changing Interpretations (Washington, D. C.: 1958), available 
through 1966; Jack P. Greene, Revolutionary America (Washington, D. C.: available in 
1967); Louis B. Wright, New Interpretations of American Colonial History (2nd ed., 
Washington, D. C.: 1963); Robert I. Crane, The History of India: Its Study and Inter 
pretation (2nd ed., Washington, D. C.: 1965); Robin W. Winks, Recent Trends and New 
Literature in Canadian History (Washington, D. C.: 1959); Boyd C. Shafer, Nationalism: 
Interpreters and Interpretations (2nd ed., Washington, D, C.: 1963); Roderic H. Davison, 
The Near and Middle East: An Introduction to History and Bibliography (Washington, 
D. C.: 1959); Henry R. Winkler, Great Britain in the Twentieth Century (2nd ed., Wash 
ington, D. C.: 1966); Philip D. Curtin, African History (Washington, D. C.: 1964). In 
the present revision I have drawn upon my chapter in New Perspectives in World History 
(Washington, D. C.: 1964). 
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2 CHARLES F. MULLETT 

simple answers to complex and awkward problems. He must not 
make definite what to the actors was vague and unrealized. To 
day's explanation may confuse as well as clarify the issues of 
yesterday. 

The student of the multiple empire-commonwealth faces a 
more difficult task than the student of any unitary state. He must 
deal with the one and the many, with complex relationships 
cultural, economic, diplomatic with plural societies within a 
plural society, with the primitive nomad and the twentieth-cen 
tury urbanite, with imperialisms within imperialism. He must 
take the world through five centuries for his province. 2 He must 
attempt to define an association of independent states and depen 
dent territories that eludes definition or compact description or 
even a satisfactory title, an association that prompts him to de 
clare that if it did not already exist no one could possibly invent 
it. Never was Edmund Burke's insight, that the "science of con 
structing a commonwealth is not to be taught a priori'' better 
illustrated. Because its complex and evolutionary character defies 
definition, the empire-commonwealth is calculated to drive a 
logician to distraction and to refute the dubious proverb, the more 
it changes the more it is the same thing. The empire-common 
wealth has adapted itself to a changing world, and herein is the 
measure of its vitality. Only a body so dynamic as well as so 
various can change so constantly. 3 

2 The standard comprehensive account of empire-commonwealth evolution, so far as it 
goes, is the Cambridge History of the British Empire (9 vols., New York: 1929-59); al 
though interpretations have changed, the work is indispensable to full knowledge. Shorter 
surveys can be found in A. L. Hurt, The Evolution of the British Empire and Common 
wealth from the American Revolution (Boston: 1956), C. E. Carrington, The British Over 
seas: Exploits of a Nation of Shopkeepers (New York: 1950), and, most recently, W. D. 
Hussey, The British Empire and Commonwealth, 1500-1961 (New York: 1963). Paul 
Knaplund, Britain: Commonwealth and Empire, 1901-1955 (New York: 1957), is ex 
cellent for the twentieth century. 

3 Many works appraise the recent changes; the following are the most useful: Zelman 
Cowen, The British Commonwealth of Nations in a Changing World (Evanston: 1965); 
J. D. B. Miller, The Commonwealth in the World (3rd ed., Cambridge: 1965); K. C. 
Wheare, The Constitutional Structure of the Commonwealth (Oxford: 1960); Frank 
Underbill, The British Commonwealth: An Experiment in Cooperation Among Nations 
(Durham, N. C.: 1956), and W. B. Hamilton, Kenneth Robinson, and C. W. D. Goodwin, 
eds., A Decade of the Commonwealth, 1955-1964 (Durham, N. C.: 1966). British Informa 
tion Services, 845 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022, gladly responds to inquiries and 
freely sends out pamphlets dealing with the entire commonwealth, the individual members, 
problems, policy, and structure. 
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This dynamic character is reflected also in the historiography 
of the empire-commonwealth. Scarcely has a shift occurred in 
the status of a member than discussion of it appears in paper 
back. To try to keep pace causes dizziness, especially since in 
creasing literacy has given the inhabitants of emerging national 
states full opportunity to report their progress. They convey their 
sense of destiny, their future aspirations, by discovering, even 
inventing, a past. What was fugitive and fragmentary they make 
complete. 4 Their nationalism combines myth and fact, and the 
first has by far the greater importance. Their country may be 
torn by faction, divided by regionalism, and fissured by plural 
societies, but the people seek to present to the world the image 
of a united country wherein the differences are at most those of 
a family divided over where to spend the vacation. The united 
front is a myth, yet a myth made fact by repeated assertion. 

For all the change no one can disregard continuity: the roots 
of the present lie deep in the past, and nothing in the past is 
dead to the man who would learn how the present came to be 
or what shape tomorrow may take. Nevertheless, for all the 
importance of continuity, the historian must not make it the ex 
planation of the present. No one will deny that thirteenth-century 
English judges were framing writs and making right and wrong 
for twentieth-century Canadians and Ghanians, or that English 
political institutions and practices survive repudiation of English 
control. At the same time no one can deny that the modern multi 
racial commonwealth differs as much from the fugitive commer 
cial ventures of four centuries ago, the old empire of 1763, and 
the emerging commonwealth of a century ago, as does the mature 
man from the new born babe, the teen-ager, or the young mar 
ried man. The child is father to the man, not the man himself. 
To shift the metaphor, the empire-commonwealth, which started 
as a compact cottage, has been extended by rooms, even whole 
wings, at different periods, so that in time the original core has 

4 Consider, for instance, the national anthem of what was counted the most promising 
African state: 

Nigeria, we hail thee 

Our own dear native land, 

Though tribe and tongue may differ 

In brotherhood we stand 
But "brotherhood" did not prevent assassination of a revered leader. 
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become less important. Architecturally it is a hodgepodge. Some 
thing, to be sure, is left of the original, and the whole is con 
nected, but neither in its internal economy nor outward exposure 
is it the same house. 

For teaching purposes one may divide the history of the em 
pire-commonwealth into four periods. From 1400-1600 expan 
sion was primarily commercial. The second, 1600-1840, still 
strongly commercial, witnessed colonial expansion with accom 
panying administrative and strategic ramifications. In the third 
period, 1840-1945, the empire ceased to be one of strategic out 
posts and was marked by rapid penetration into the interior of 
continents; it was a period of constitutional maturity in the pre 
dominantly white territories, political concessions to some non- 
white colonies, and the evolution of empire into commonwealth. 
The final period, since 1945, in contrast to the first three has 
been one of territorial and constitutional contraction, chiefly 
marked by transition into a multiracial commonwealth of inde 
pendent states and by some outright secession. Although extensive 
areas are still governed from London, one must expect that in 
time they too will assume independent status. The periods are 
not to be topically isolated since major themes transcend chro 
nology. Commerce, strategy, and diplomacy, constantly intersect 
ing, have influenced the entire history; notably, migration and 
administration have spread across several centuries. Perhaps 
most fundamental of all, throughout nearly four centuries the 
colonies and the mother country have reciprocally influenced one 
another, and, recently, the same applies to the member states of 
the commonwealth. 

As already asserted, the historiography of the empire-common 
wealth has kept pace with its history, a feature particularly ap 
parent since 1950 and manifest in subject matter and outlook 
alike. Since history does not stand still, neither can historians. 
Even though some describe the past in terms irrelevant to present 
knowledge, many reveal, as indeed they often create, the prevail 
ing outlook of their day. For nearly three centuries after the 
appearance of the first books on the subject, writers contented 
themselves with relating the history of England (even when they 
entitled their works, the "British Empire") and with describing 
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this colony or that accordingly; by the mid-nineteenth century, 
when the main lines of expansion were set, scarcely an overseas 
territory lacked its description. Nevertheless, despite awareness 
that expansion had homecoming as well as outgoing significance, 
no one had attempted an interpretation of the whole process. 
Then, in 1883, John R. Seeley, professor of history at Cam 
bridge University, filled the gap with The Expansion of England, 
a book whose impact is attested by its' many editions and great 
demand for over forty years. The timing was relevant. In a day 
of economic depression, scramble for Africa, international fric 
tion, gold and diamond discoveries, and colonial maturation, 
the book took on the urgency of a political pamphlet without 
losing its value as history. 

In making expansion the key to modern British history, Seeley, 
who was no jingo, saw the penetration of the non-European 
world as the shift from medieval to modern. Although thereafter- 
some historians clung to domestic themes and some scarcely 
nodded to expansion, others made it crucial, even central. Once 
planted, the emphasis grew. Histories of trade, exploration, sea 
power, and policy poured forth, and have continued to do so as 
new nations and new crises appeared. Simultaneously by re-examin 
ing earlier crises, historians have again and again illustrated that no 
part of imperial history is irrelevant to contemporary develop 
ments. They survey areas hitherto neglected and so pay tribute 
to the internal maturation and international importance of those 
areas; and they investigate, the whole process of commonwealth 
evolution more critically than did earlier writers. 

Historians formerly and validly described the relationship be 
tween England and the colonies largely in terms of the mother 
country. No phase of this relationship escaped attention, for, 
while the constitutional theme may once have dominated the 
narratives, economic, social, cultural, and even intangible emo 
tional forces long ago got attention. Whatever the topical empha 
sis, however, the account began with England and the English, 
with the metropolis; and even now, if the historian would not 
get lost in the wilderness of individual histories, he must empha 
size metropolitan ideas and aspirations, their translation into ac 
tion and policy, and their total impact. Such emphasis cannot 
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neglect particular events or particular areas, but the historian 
must look also to general application. 

Notwithstanding the validity of the metropolitan approach 
it could scarcely stand unquestioned; no Ghanian, Canadian, or 
Indian approaches the history of the empire-commonwealth or 
any facet of it as does an Englishman. Histories change with the 
times and the angle of vision alike. No history written in the 
1930's can altogether satisfy readers in the 1960's; nor can a con 
stitutional history satisfy the social historian. Where the English 
historian describes the empire-commonwealth in terms of Eng 
lish expansion, the new national historian, imbued with a frontier 
point of view, emphasizes his own country at the expense of Eng 
land. The result is not always happy; rhapsody and hagiography 
are sometimes more common than histories. To speak thus is 
not to dismiss such studies but to describe them and to suggest 
that, as the states mature, so will their histories. 

These histories, whatever their character and purpose, reveal 
how open-ended in time and topic is the history of the empire- 
commonwealth. Diverse motives prompted the empire's begin 
nings, and equally diverse forces have nourished it ever since. 
Throughout the centuries adventure and curiosity, strategy and 
trade, nationalism, religion, and welfare impelled Englishmen to 
discover, explore, annex, and at one time govern a quarter of the 
earth's surface and population. The historian must seize upon 
an arbitrary starting point and take into account untidy topical 
boundaries. He must try to make sense, knowing full well that 
his themes and his emphases will be those that contemporane 
ously seem most important. Other generations chose and will 
choose differently, for during the centuries there have been several 
empire-commonwealths, each with its own history, each merging 
into its successor. For three centuries commerce determined the 
character, then colonies more and more shaped imperial organi 
zation and policy. In the later nineteenth century the empire 
awoke to find itself a commonwealth, and in the 1940's a league 
of nations. 

This most recent incarnation emerged with startling speed. 
Only a generation ago the empire-commonwealth seemed set for 
a century. Except for agitators in the colonies and anti-impe- 
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rialists at home, no one seriously expected dissolution and con 
federation seemed a possibility. The empire had survived earlier 
crises to rise stronger than ever. Cooperation official and unoffi 
cial, economic, cultural, and diplomatic it was thought, would 
prevent disruption. The imperial conferences, the Act of West 
minster (1931), the Ottawa conference (1932), the Government 
of India Act (1935), to name but a few instances, all, whatever 
their defects, held out the prospect that problems could be 
solved, and solved not only peacefully but within the existing 
framework. Yet, within thirty years the authority of the British 
Crown contracted from dominion over a quarter of the world's 
surface and population to the administration of fragments. 

In stressing this revolution one must not at the same time for 
get that for over 400 years British imperialism influenced, indeed 
often shaped, world history. The administrators of the empire- 
commonwealth for centuries faced every problem confronting the 
rulers of all nations, large or small, unitary or federal. The many 
diverse studies of the past as well as of the present, of the parts 
and of the whole, attest that the empire is not dead and gone. 
Indeed, such studies repeatedly suggest that not death but trans 
figuration is the touchstone of British imperialism. Most research 
deals with the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, since here the 
roots of the present are most evident. Here is the seedplot of 
colonial nationalism and the present association. Still, no monu 
mental history of the last 150 years has appeared; perhaps none 
will in the near future, for rapidity of change and appreciation 
of innumerable forces once outside the historian's vision not only 
prevent a definitive statement but prescribe further investigation. 

In the writing and rewriting of commonwealth history the most 
interesting, perhaps the most tractable, theme is that of ideas 
and their translation into policy ideas in action. When an insti 
tution evolves into another stage, men want to know why it 
changed and how new features replaced the old. The history of 
greater Britain offers inexhaustible resources for the study of every 
problem with which the historian has to deal; in this vast laboratory 
he can observe and analyze political, social, economic, cultural, and 
diplomatic issues, issues ever in flux. The world is his province, 
every level of social organization his data, and nearly half a mil- 
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lenium his overall span. Paralleling attention to the whole is the 
concern with emerging member-states, wherein social-economic 
themes bulk large because of their urgency. Conversely, constitu 
tional problems get little attention. The decline of British authority 
and the rapid change in the status of the member-states tend to 
date constitutional judgments and so make them irrelevant. Inter 
national relations in a world of threatening anarchy, on the other 
hand, receive much emphasis in themselves and penetrate social- 
economic and cultural histories as well. 

The vital study of British imperialism grows with devolution, 
and, as historians grasp the many strands of imperialism, they 
look more and more to the background of independence. Owing 
to present-day tensions, they turn to the historical examination 
of policy, plural societies, and minorities. Realization of complex 
ity today has prompted historians to explore every aspect of the 
past, not least the dissolution of the first British empire two 
centuries ago and the steps that prevented equally violent revolu 
tion later on. These last, neither uniform in rate nor universal in 
application, in time created an association that can only be re 
garded as a political innovation. 

Since history did not stand still, historiography could not 
either. Where once historians assumed that major changes were 
far in the future, in time they awoke to revolution, daily revolu 
tion, and therewith to the discovery that they had neglected 
some vital matters and over-emphasized others. This realization 
does not deny the validity of earlier studies any more than it 
denies importance to the earlier empire-commonwealth; rather 
it cautions historians against applying any simple formula to 
comm'onwealth evolution, any that would render the assumptions 
of yesterday meaningless for today. Unless we understand yester 
day we shall be adrift tomorrow; unless also we reconsider yester 
day we shall not grasp the crises of today. Although, for the 
period prior to the nineteenth century, addition rather than revi 
sion has characterized their activity, historians are taking a new 
look at old policy. That Englishmen preferred the useful to the 
grand and rated commerce above conquest no one can deny, but 
that economics alone determined policy has "no warrant. In any 
case, economics had many ramifications, and merchants not only 
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disagreed on objectives but were willing to sacrifice national in 
terest for individual profits. The Navigation Acts, once viewed 
as necessary, in time became regarded, first by statesmen and 
then by historians, as obstructive. Still later the outlook ran full 
circle, and historians came to see those acts as instruments of 
national policy and sources of national strength. In assessing the 
American Revolution historians consider multiple causes; they 
do the same in their analysis of crises since. 

In the era immediately following World War II, the prospect 
of complete dissolution threatened to bracket the empire-com 
monwealth with Rome. Yet, just as Rome conquered the world 
by weapons more lasting than legions, so Britain has bequeathed 
ideas and institutions that will survive loss of political domina 
tion. The very people who cry Albion delenda est, England must 
be destroyed, borrow while they bark. Because of this legacy, 
however, the history of the empire-commonwealth must be re- 
examined and rewritten. Political, constitutional, and metropoli 
tan history must either yield to social, economic, and frontier 
history or, at the very least, be illuminated by it. After all, much 
English governmental machinery emerged from the need to regu 
late trade and administer overseas territories. What was done 
for colonies and commerce could be, and was, extended to other 
political and economic areas. Equally important with studies of 
administration have been accounts of crucial events and turning 
points. What were, for instance, once described as the wars of 
the English, Spanish, and Austrian successions now appear as 
phases in the great war for empire. 

All such revisions must be viewed critically lest historians 
simply substitute one set of presumptions for another. Many of 
these revisions, whether anti- or pro-imperialist, stem from a 
contemporary conceptual pathology. The new nationalist stresses 
bad imperialism; the old imperialist stresses ingratitude; the 
journalist concentrates on good copy which often represents no 
more than one day's flurry. From such accounts one may over 
look continuity with the past and solid achievement in the pres 
ent. The barbaric yawp of a fanatic, the sour sneer of a diehard, 
the petulance of a tourist, the headline of a reporter, these do 
duty for rational, sound information and, for the moment, sway 
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policy and certainly opinion. Although the era of expansion is 
long gone, many questions concerning the past will benefit from a 
new look in terms of later circumstances. Anthropological stud 
ies so essential to a knowledge of Africa may illuminate non- 
African history. The old isms can profit from reconsideration, 
and many indeed have. Mercantilism comes off a little better; 
humanitarianism and utilitarianism, standing on the boldest as 
sumptions of superiority, appear a little flawed; nationalism is 
most ambivalent. At the same time, a different point of view 
based on extensive research into local and regional customs, in 
stitutions, ideals, and, not least, needs, has kept pace with the 
transformation in the assessment of English conduct. Clearly no 
one theme embraces the whole imperial development. The con 
stitutional issues of the thirteen colonies have no relevance in 
contemporary India; native problems, so tempestuous in South 
Africa and New Zealand, have never distressed Australia; exter 
nal relations prominent in Canada have not shaped New Zea 
land's evolution; the remoteness of New Zealand had no parallel 
in the West Indies. Strategy determined policy in one area, nat 
ural resources in another, native problems in a third. 

Historically, the devolution of the empire-commonwealth con 
summates British policy. When a colony has demonstrated capac 
ity for self-government it shall govern itself; once exercising that 
right it must assume concurrent responsibility. The process has 
not gone according to Hoyle but according to the run of the 
cards. Although British policy, despite the complacency of some 
spokesmen, has not always been enlightened and Britain has at 
times conceded independence reluctantly, on the whole the British 
did recognize the inevitable and in part prepare for it through 
technological, educational, and welfare programs. They left be 
fore being forcefully ejected; new states were not born in terror. 
On the other hand, indirect rule, tolerably successful in the colo 
nial era, did not satisfy educated Africans; and tardiness in train 
ing people for self-government, as well as failure to grasp the 
swift pace of nationalism, sometimes thrust independence on 
peoples whose leadership was questionable when problems were 
most urgent. On occasion, concession of independence has seemed 
no other than retreat from responsibility. 
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The new nations of the commonwealth have operated on the 
premise, seek ye first independence and all blessings will be 
granted unto you. Day by day, however, they are learning that 
independence has its problems no less than dependence, that it 
guarantees no more than the right to make one's own mistakes, 
that self-government must be learned and practiced as well as 
pursued. They are learning that freedom can be most uncomfort 
able, especially when there are nationalisms within nationalism. 
In time they will develop their own form of democratic govern 
ment, but so long as they imitate the West, political independence 
is meaningless without economic independence. Perhaps, too, 
some nations now basking in the warmth of patriotic pride will 
discover that smallness, instability, and pluralism may forestall 
full independence in an atomic age political fission can destroy 
countries as nuclear fission can destroy mankind. Their political, 
indeed their total, situation recalls that of the new American 
nation: the issue not merely of home rule but also who shall 
rule at home. 

Because the empire-commonwealth in revolution as in stability 
has no counterpart, its historian confronts difficulties that match 
those of its administrators the complex interplay of forces be 
tween center and periphery, between the whole and its parts, 
between one part and another. As more states become independ 
ent, divergencies increase. To gain some understanding of com 
monwealth growth, institutions, external relations, and trans 
formation, men must turn to history. No problem of today lacks 
roots in the past, and no problem of yesterday lacks its fruits 
today. 

II 

The commercial enactments in the late fourteenth century pro 
vide a legitimate starting point for sketching the course of em 
pire. Not only was trade the lifeline, but the laws of trade com 
prised the "old colonial system." Once Englishmen had profit 
ably established commercial contacts with western Europe, they 
turned their eyes and their ships towards Russia, Africa, the 
Americas, and the Near, Middle, and Far East. Primarily private 
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enterprise, this expansion, whether by individual or company ac 
tion, was marked by extraordinary courage, ingenuity, and profit. 
It was not swords but sails that first spread the English name 
over the world, wrote an Englishman in 1641. By that date pri 
vate enterprise was giving way to public control, and statutes 
would soon extend regulation to a far-ranging variety of com 
mercial efforts. Crown and counting house formed an alliance 
as trade was defended by law, diplomacy, and force. In particu 
lar, Parliament regulated exports and imports and excluded aliens 
from trade; kings negotiated commercial treaties; and the navy 
supplied the power of enforcement. 5 

Simultaneously,, colonization joined commerce as Englishmen 
sensed that the empire might promote welfare as well as trade. 
Sixteenth-century changes in the English economy had driven 
many men to seek better opportunities. From migration within 
the country to emigration was a short step. Although the first 
efforts at colonization failed, two decades later Virginia had 
come into being; and once the start was made, English conditions 
swelled the number and size of colonies. The early seventeenth 
century throbbed with political, religious, social controversy. In 
1622 John Donne summed up a widespread conviction when he 
told the Virginia Company that a colony could redeem wretches 
from the executioner, sweep the streets of idle persons, and rid 
the state of its ill humors. The idea of a self-sufficing empire 
grew as men defended expansion on strategic and economic 
grounds. Not all, to be sure, agreed; some saw in colonies a 
drain on population and resources and a source of war. Such 
opinions availed little as a sense of destiny and the possibilities 
of measureless wealth captured men's imaginations. Before the 
end of the century, too many people had a vested interest in the 
empire to permit retreat. 

Knowledge kept pace with interest since expansion stimulated 
curiosity in every realm of thought. Where once a few fragmen 
tary works on geography had supplied navigators and merchants 
with meager information, Elizabethan discoveries were soon 

5 In addition to the general histories, one may profitably consult Richard Koebner, 
Empire (New York: 1965), and K. E. Knorr, British Colonial Theories, 1570-1850 
(Toronto: 1944). 
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registered in globes, maps, treatises, and, above all, in Richard 
Hakluyt's collection of English voyages. That heroic monument, 
at once prose epic, history, and geographical sourcebook, in 
spired trade, exploration, and colonization. Similarly, numerous 
economic discourses reflected alike the importance of commerce 
and the desire to fit policy to circumstance. The discovery of 
primitive societies encouraged speculation about natural law and 
natural religion and in time led to anthropological studies. Sci 
ence both pure and applied registered expansion's impact, no 
more clearly than in Sir Thomas Browne's observation that new 
discoveries of the earth disclosed new diseases, and that if Asia, 
Africa, and America brought in their list, there must be a strange 
pathology. Finally, to press this aspect no further, the strange 
and wonderful world across the seas inspired poetry, drama, and 
novels, music and art. Before long any Englishman could be an 
imperialist and never leave his own fireside. 

Such consequences forcefully illustrate that expansion was a 
homecoming as well as outgoing movement. Here the economic 
transformation comes quickest to mind. Raw materials poured 
into England from every part of the world, industry developed 
new products, insurance became a necessity, agriculture supplied 
provisions, shipyards vessels, and banks the necessary financing. 
Social revolution accompanied economic change. Merchants 
and, in time, manufacturers increased rapidly in numbers and im 
portance, with resultant shifts in the political power structure. 
Fortunes were made overnight both in the colonies and at home. 
Changes in diet and dress, architecture and furniture, swelled 
trade and modified and improved the standard of living. 

As more and more people were affected by expansion and as 
the overseas holdings increased in number and variety, the govern 
ment steadily assumed direction. National policy succeeded pri 
vate enterprise and patterns displaced chaos. At first tentative 
and partial and strongly oriented toward regulation, the instru 
ments of control were often ineffective in the face of colonial 
remoteness and diversity and political turmoil in England. With 
increasing identification between government and trade, stability 
in England and greater uniformity in colonial governments pointed 
the way to more efficient administration. The cornerstone of this 
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tendency, the Navigation Acts, gave preference to English ship 
ping, imposed commercial responsibilities on colonial governors, 
joined financial and colonial administration, and regulated colo 
nial trade. Yet, these objectives, whether political or economic, 
were never wholly achieved; and one may say that the old empire 
crashed because of the effort to achieve them. 

That crash was the American Revolution, at once a British 
disaster and a generator of imperial theory. 6 During the pre 
ceding century, despite efforts to- secure uniform and coherent 
administration, a succession of boards and committees, a variety 
of departments and officials, a jumble of laws and instructions 
had governed and misgoverned the colonies. The empire had 
survived not because of but in spite of its administration. From 
the mid-seventeenth century on thoughtful observers had declared 
that colonies did not stand still; and by the mid-eighteenth cen 
tury, able and experienced administrators were seeking to con 
vince the British ministry that what had served infant plantations 
and commercial outposts would not satisfy mature communities, 
even though those communities enjoyed far greater freedom than 
could be found in any contemporary empire, and fully as much 
as in England itself. The reformers failed in their purpose. Still, 
had they succeeded, it is doubtful whether a reorganized adminis 
tration could in 1775 have overcome the handicap of 3,000 miles 
and the resentment of the colonists against a bureaucracy whose 
objectives were not theirs, whose protection they did not need, 
and whose interference they could not understand. 

Although the American Revolution neither terminated the em 
pire nor revolutionized policy, it did, from the beginning of con 
troversy, generate debate alike over the merits of empire and the 
proper way to govern one. Many men argued that colonies bred 
war, encouraged tyranny, and wasted resources far better de- 

6 For an understanding of the problems of the British empire on the eve of the Ameri 
can Revolution, two monumental works are Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of 
American History (4 vols., New Haven: 1965), in paperback, and Lawrence H. Gipson, 
The British Empire before the American Revolution (12 vols. to date, New York: 1936- 
1965), to be complete in 13 volumes. Gipson has summarized much of his contribution in 
The Coming of the American Revolution, 1763-1775 (New York: 1954), available in paper 
back. See also John C. Miller, Origins of the American Revolution (Stanford: 1957), and 
Bernhard Knollenberg, Origins of the American Revolution, 1759-1776 (rev. ed., New 
York: 1961). 
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voted to domestic welfare, that trade did not necessarily follow 
the flag, that emigration weakened the mother country, and that 
in any case colonies were destined to drop from the parent tree 
when mature'. Others, no less thoughtful, asserted that changes 
in policy would preserve the empire and that, even if colonies 
would in time separate, there was no need to shake them unripe 
from the tree. Because some men attributed the loss of America 
to administrative slackness, they would tighten the imperial 
bonds, even to the extent of absolute subjection. Others, finding 
the cause in taxation or commercial regulation, looked to a "firm 
and brotherly league" in anticipation of the modern common 
wealth. As further illustration of the different outlooks, critics 
of commercial restrictions freely admitted that the navigation 
laws were a source of naval power and conceded that no nation 
would voluntarily surrender its colonies even though the ledger 
showed debits. Whether motivated by economic or political con 
siderations, many men were formulating enlightened proposals 
that would prevail a century later. For half a century after York- 
town, to be sure, Parliament avoided any repetition of the policies 
that had precipitated revolution, yet before long imperial states 
men recognized that "salutary neglect" would neither preserve 
the remaining fragments nor forestall elsewhere the type of loss 
suffered in America. 

When this wisdom triumphed, it owed more to social change 
than to abstract ideas, more to developments within Britain 
than in the colonies. During the later eighteenth and early nine 
teenth centuries, Britain experienced a diversity of revolutions. 
Following hard upon the American came the French, and coin 
ciding with both was that complex of revolutions commonly 
labelled industrial. The rise of the first modern industrial society 
at once created new problems at home and transformed the out 
look on the empire. Change succeeded custom in agriculture, 
industry, commerce, and banking. Institutions, ideals, and policy 
appropriate to a static society could not satisfy a dynamic one. 
Because for a time the government was neither ready, willing, 
nor able to cope with the legacy of protracted war a huge debt 
and vast unemployment and the social pathology attendant upon 
rapid industrial change, the question arose whether England 
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might not revive in the new world when it had sunk in the old. 
The answers varied. Economists who favored free trade, mer 
chants who saw richer markets outside the empire, gentry who 
disliked meeting the bills for an expansion that profited them 
nothing, and politicians who regarded colonies as the source of 
far more trouble than they were worth, were indifferent, even 
hostile, to empire. On the other hand, the ambition to control 
all the inns on the way to India, the mounting demand for raw 
materials to supply the new factories, and the search for a safety 
valve for a teeming population led to territorial acquisitions. 

As earlier, and later too, material and humanitarian consider 
ations intersected one another. Scarcely had the Napoleonic wars 
ended than Parliament thought to settle returning soldiers in the 
colonies. Simultaneously, men in and out of Parliament saw in 
the empty lands overseas a solution to crowded tenements and 
depressed agriculture, to poverty and crime. In time, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa all became the scene 
of directed emigration. Although that policy owed a great deal 
to a selfish desire to remove the more unpleasant evidences of 
social disruption and also to the sentimental conviction that fresh 
air and sunlight would transform the Artful Dodger into a pros 
perous farmer, colonial reformers coupled practical sense, sys 
tematic colonization, and responsible government with idealism to 
lay' a surer foundation than pious hopes and sensitive nostrils 
alone could accord. 

Their proposals scored no easy triumph. The government 
chose to relax the old "system" rather than undertake novel 
experiments, to ameliorate rather than revolutionize. Britain 
expanded partly in absence of mind rather than by deliberate 
annexation. Nevertheless, after 1815 English society was being 
revolutionized in outlook as well as in structure. Abolition and 
legal reforms made staunch imperialists of many; the conviction 
that responsibility must accompany power increasingly permeated 
policy. For those unmoved by abstract ideals, the loss of the 
American colonies pointed the way to Australia; the export of 
capital turned men's interest outward; the misery of Scottish 
peasants lead Lord Selkirk to combine philanthropy and profits 
by establishing a colony in Canada; and soon the desire to found 
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colonies equalled the desire to relieve England. Difficulties, even 
failures, delayed but did not destroy men's hopes, and, more 
and more, sensible policies mirrored changing circumstances in 
England, the colonies, and the world at large. Step by step the 
government demolished the mercantile edifice and the preferences 
to colonial products, and increasingly thrust upon the self-govern 
ing colonies more and more responsibility for keeping their own 
houses in order.' Yet, the course of events did not run con 
sistently in the face of economic interests, political aspirations, 
social crises, and strategic problems. The most articulate voices 
did not necessarily determine or reflect policy," and the government, 
working as it did from day to day and distracted by turmoil at 
home and revolutions abroad, had neither time nor machinery 
for elaborate blueprints. Moreover, as cabinets and circumstances 
changed, so did policies, and so too did the colonial reaction to 
those policies. Some Canadians proposed affiliation with the 
United States; in New Zealand the withdrawal of the imperial 
garrison inspired the lament that England was abandoning her 
colonies. Indeed, it sometimes appeared as if the colonies wanted 
the benefits but not the responsibilities of independence. 

The situation was indeed complex. England was experiencing 
fundamental changes in politics, economics, and society in a 
European world torn by revolution; each dependency, distraught 
by unique problems, required individual attention. At the same 
time, the diverse, far-flung, and expanding whole necessitated 
some general lines of policy. To achieve such a policy was par 
ticularly difficult in a democratic state where parties differed 
on imperial as well as domestic affairs; where issues were as 
freely debated in the press and on the platform as in Parliament; 
where even the staunchest "Little Englander" excepted India from 
his anti-imperialism and the staunchest imperialist conceded re 
sponsible government to white colonies and disclaimed any desire 
for new acquisitions; where neither imperialists nor anti-imperial 
ists remained constant in their outlook; and where evangelical 
religion and utilitarian philosophy often seemed more influential 

7 R. L. Schuyler, The Fall of the Old Colonial System (New York: 1945); Anthony 
H. Birch, Representative and Responsible Government, An Essay on the British Con 
stitution (London: 1964), 
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than politics, economics, or strategy. Moreover, there was no 
well established bureaucracy in London, and there was no "hot 
wire" from the Colonial Office to the governor on the spot who, 
saddled with irrelevant and obsolete instructions, solved problems 
as they arose according to the local situation. Nonetheless, after 
1830 the Colonial Office, far from being averse to change, was 
increasingly motivated by a spirit of reform even though the 
implementation of that spirit was not everywhere apparent. A 
survey of the major dependencies will heighten realization not 
only of the difficulties but also of the changes in colonial adminis 
tration. 

Ill 

As already emphasized, he who undertakes to narrate the his 
tory of the empire-commonwealth during the past 150 years 
faces an almost insuperable task. The numerous areas, relation 
ships, and problems, and the corresponding need to relate simul 
taneously the story of the one and the many and the diverse cul 
tures and societies within the many, repeatedly point up Samuel 
Butler's insight. Everything, he declared, "must be studied from 
two points of view; that is, in itself as near as we can get to 
this, and in its relations as near as we can get to them. If we try 
to see it absolutely in itself, unalloyed with relations, we shall 
find by and by that we have as it were whittled it away. If we 
try to see it in its relations to the bitter end, we shall find that 
there is no corner of the universe into which it does not enter." 
The history of each member of the commonwealth, including 
Britain, must be studied in its peculiar experience and in relation 
to the others and the outside world. For each member the rela 
tive importance of internal and external forces shifts from day 
to day. Faced with this situation the historian analyzes policies 
not as constitutional forms but as administrative expedients to 
cope with a particular time and circumstance. 

For over a century and a half after the American Revolution 
India occupied first place in the imperial orbit, and here the 
principle and practice of trusteeship took precedence over self- 
government. 8 From its founding in 1600, the East India Com- 

8 George Bearce, British Attitudes towards India, 1784-1858 (New York: 1961); Ken 
neth Ingham, Reformers in India. 1793-1833 (Cambridge, England: 1956); Martin D. 
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pany had steadily expanded its authority. At first devoted ex 
clusively to trade, it assumed political power toward the close 
of the seventeenth century when foreign rivalry and internal 
anarchy ended the era of fenceless factories; simultaneously its 
influence increased in England. A century later, in the very years 
when the British government was tightening imperial screws in 
America, it penetrated Indian administration. After some pre 
liminary steps in the 'sixties and 'seventies, Pitt's India Act 
(1784) set up machinery that, with some extensions, lasted until 
the end of the company in 1858. To provide a simple, uniform, 
efficient, and honest regime, the Act placed civil, revenue, and 
military affairs under a Board of Control composed of a Secre 
tary of State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and four Privy- 
Councillors, and directed that the governor-general be appointed 
by the company subject to the approval of the king. While these 
shifts were taking place, two mighty architects of company 
power, Robert Clive and Warren Hastings, were charged with 
corruption and tyranny; during the impeachment of Hastings, 
Edmund Burke voiced the doctrine of trusteeship. Notwithstand 
ing the political changes, trade remained the company's preserve; 
though its monopoly was curtailed when the charter came up 
for renewal every twenty years, the company still continued to 
shape policy. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, India remained a land of 
excitement and complex problems. By the 1840's, English busi 
nessmen deplored its failure to realize its latent wealth and in 
consequence developed steamship and railway transportation. 
Government policy paralleled this economic westernization. Two 
different but allied schools of thought, the evangelical and the 
utilitarian, shaped that policy. From the onset of its control, the 
government had presumed the "corrupt" and "backward" state of 
Indian institutions and saw Anglicization as the solution. James 
Mill's six-volume History of India (1818), which applied a rational, 
Benthamite yardstick, became the textbook of civil servants on the 

Lewis, ed., The British in India; Imperialism or Trusteeship? (Boston: 1962); Eric Stokes, 
The English Utilitarians and India (Oxford: 1959); Mark Naidis, India: A Short Intro 
ductory History (New York: 1966); Stanley Wolpert, India (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
1965); T. H. Beaglehole, Thomas Munro and the Development of Administrative Policy 
in Mndrn* 17Q7-1R1R (Cambridge. Eneland: 1965). 
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plausible score that happiness and efficiency took precedence over 
self-government. For the best of reasons they exalted good govern 
ment, good government by English standards, that is, and com 
placency substantiated despotism. Such a process did not go un 
questioned, either by Englishmen on the spot or by Indians. Several 
distinguished administrators, particularly in western India, finding 
it difficult to reconcile Indian traditions with Jeremy Bentham, gave 
full weight to local customs in their day-by-day routines. They 
neither could nor would govern by the book. Adaptation not demo 
lition was their objective. 

Notwithstanding such insight, India was more and more ruled 
from London by men who had no experience with the land they 
governed, by men who governed as Englishmen and for English 
men. Several factors sustained this practice. Because of changing 
conditions in England, in India, and in Europe, the government 
expanded administratively and territorially. The persistent threat 
of Russia drove home the need for uniformity, unity, and a land 
made vertebrate for defense; the retention of power accented the 
same need. As the process of Anglicizing education, law, and 
administration threatened to destroy Indian culture, native dis 
content moved toward revolt. Whereas the East India Company 
had expressly promised non-interference with native customs, the 
British government acted otherwise. While the company had been 
loath to expand territorially, British governors-general were steadily 
annexing territory and further nurturing discontent. The admission 
of Hindus to governmental service proved no antidote, and in 1857, 
after some years of "incidents," discontent flared into open revolt. 

The historiography of the Mutiny illuminates the history of 
imperialism. 9 For nearly a century, the very label conveyed the 
image of disaffected Sepoys protesting the use of cartridges 
greased with cow or pig fat, and the word was the thing. More 
recently, nationalist enthusiasm has made the Mutiny a preface to 
independent India and Pakistan. Neither mutiny nor national re 
volt will fully do, but the dismissal of labels cannot detract from 
the event, for it influenced Anglo-Indian relations from that day 

9 S. N. Sen, Eighteen Fifty Seven (Delhi: 1957); Richard Collier, The Great Indian 
Mutiny (New York: 1965); Ainslie T. Embree, ed., 1857 in India; Mutiny or War of In 
dependence (Boston: 1963); Thomas Metcalf, The Aftermath of Revolt: India, 1857-1870 
(Princeton: 1964). 
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forward. Although led by feudal elements anxious to restore the 
old Mogul regime, and limited in area as in support, it did stem 
from English disregard for Indian concepts of usages and institu 
tions. "Exclusiveness" coincided with declining British prestige 
and diminished Sepoy loyalty; not least, British rule suffered 
the defect of its virtue: in establishing order the rulers had a 
bored, restless, and undisciplined army on their hands. 

Whatever its nature, the uprising ended the career of the most 
spectacular commercial company of all and reinforced the al 
ready established conviction (since Englishmen heard only of 
Sepoy atrocities) that Indians were naturally depraved and thus 
incapable of self-government. By further deepening the gulf be 
tween ruler and ruled, the affair replaced inequality with segrega 
tion. Thereafter Indian resentment mounted. A small but influen 
tial group of Indians, in learning about their own past as well as 
England's, acquired beliefs about rights and liberties that 
prompted opposition to British rule, all the more so as the gov 
ernment failed to redeem its political pledges and, by social seg 
regation and salary differentials, flatly repudiated equal oppor 
tunity. -Educated Hindus, the most likely and the most sensitive 
victims of segregation, saw only one recourse agitation. 

In 1876 such men founded an association to secure equal op 
portunity. Contemporaneously, some five hundred newspapers, 
largely Indian in language, were proclaiming the same objective 
and in a less responsible tone; official efforts at censorship only 
stimulated more extreme utterances. A growing middle class, 
the economic consolidation of the country, and administrative 
uniformity also promoted the objects sought by the press. Mean 
while, the steady increase in alien bureaucracy, with insistence on 
efficiency over democracy, drove the educated Indian into business 
and the professions where his resentment found freer expression, 
and that expression became harder and harder to control. In 1885 
the prevailing temper inspired the founding, by an Englishman, of 
the Indian National Congress. 

Although some political evolution had occurred, the govern 
ment of India was a hodgepodge, with Parliament generally in 
different and policies contradictory. In 1858, control passed to a 
Secretary of State for India in the British cabinet, assisted by a 
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council in London. In India the governors-general dominated the 
scene, and though on the whole able and liberal, they were re 
mote.' For them, defense, "good government," and crises had 
priority over Indian self-government. From time to time, famines, 
droughts, tidal waves, epidemics carried off millions; yet in the 
face "of recurrent tragedy, the government seemed to adopt a fa 
talistic view and content itself at best with ad hoc expedients. No 
wonder then that Anglo-Indian relations deteriorated. More and 
more the English rulers in England and India alike were cutoff 
from Indian opinion; they heard what they wanted to hear; iso 
lated and insulated, they governed by the book, and the book 
was out-of-date. 

Other influences were changing Anglo-Indian relations. Con 
gress leaders, however informed and articulate, had little to say 
to the masses: social revolution within India matched disruption 
within the empire. Simultaneously, humiliations in Ireland and 
South Africa and the rise of Germany, the United States, and 
Japan reduced Britain's place in the world. In the face of de 
clining prestige and assurance, the government was loath to yield 
to 'lesser breeds without the law." Administrative reforms, no 
matter how admirable, excited no gratitude on the part of moder 
ates, and extremists were quick to charge that plagues and 
famines carried off millions because of British failure. The vice- 
royalty of George (later Lord) Curzon, 1899-1905, coinciding as 
it did with much crisis, particularly exacerbated Indian sensitiv 
ity. 10 His hauteur, pageantry, and exaltation of the princes 
counteracted the value of his reforms. Because such reforms 
pleased few and because radical agitators avowed that "too little 
and too late" only proved the futility of compromise, the bu 
reaucracy fell back on the plea that since the Indians did not 
appreciate reforms they deserved none. Such an attitude made it 
easy to describe English policy as niggardly, tyrannical, and dis 
honest. Indian nationalists saw half-measures, broken promises, 
alliances with the princes, and deliberate division. Increasing dis 
order could only emerge from such a temper, especially when it 
clashed with the resurgent imperialism of the early twentieth 
century and coincided with rising nationalism everywhere. All 

10 Michael Edwardes, High Noon of Empire (London: 1965). 
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that was necessary to focus discontent into revolt was a leader. 
Mohandas Gandhi filled that need. 

In addition to his intrinsic quality, Gandhi personified aspira 
tions, stimulated by the Mutiny, the Indian National Congress, 
and the pleas and promises of the 1914-18 war, which produced 
a systematic campaign first for responsible government and then 
for independence. 11 That such a campaign could achieve no easy 
victory is clear, not only from the attitude of successive British 
governments but also in view of the great diversity within India 
itself. Sharp differences in language and religion, in race and 
caste, in density of population and resources, offset the unifying 
forces of law, commerce, education, foreign policy, and the press. 
Following the partial concession of responsible government in the 
Government of India Act (1935), Gandhi, on the outbreak of war 
in 1939, sought unsuccessfully to trade India's participation for 
independence. By 1942 the critical state of the war prompted the 
British government to send the Cripps Mission to India. Again 
Gandhi demanded English withdrawal as a preface to Indian 
participation. Not until Labour took office in 1945, however, did 
India move specifically toward independence, and then at the 
price of partition with its aftermath of murder, atrocities, pillage, 
uprooting, and even the assassination of Gandhi on January 30, 
1948. Parliament passed the Independence Act on July 18, 1947, 
and four weeks later the two dominions began their independent 
careers; on January 26, 1950, India became an independent re 
public. The uneasy peace between predominantly Hindu India 
and predominantly Moslem but geographically split Pakistan 
heightens the tragedy of a division that weakens both states. 12 

Neither the tragedy of division nor the repudiation of British 
sovereignty drove the two republics from the commonwealth, 
and each in its constitution drew heavily upon the o Act of 1935 for 
structure and the definition of rights. At the same time, even 
though Indian nationalism had a long history, independence has 
proved no philosopher's stone. Even so remarkable an alchemist 

11 Louis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma Ghandi (New York: I960); S. C Bose, The 
Indian Struggle, 1920-1942 (New York: 1964). 

12 Hugh Tinker, India and Pakistan: A Political Analysis (New York: 1962); Penderel 
Moon, Divide and Quit (London: 1962); Selig Harrison, India: The Most Dangerous 
Decades (Princeton: 1960). 
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as Pandit Jawarharlal Nehru needed time to transmute a dis 
rupted economy, political fission, social anarchy, technological 
inadequacy, and cultural pluralism, into a nation. 13 Even more 
than time, leaders have needed peace, but there was no peace 
within or without. Nevertheless it may well be that the past two 
decades mark the end of the beginning. After all, the first decades 
of the American republic, the circumstances of whose birth and 
adolescence were indescribably easier, were in no way peaceful 
or orderly. 

To the south, independent Ceylon has had a history in many 
respects similar to that of India and is experiencing some of the 
same sorts of problems. 14 A land of contrasts, racially, cultur 
ally, geographically, and economically, its European contacts 
began with the Portuguese in 1505, continued with the Dutch 
after 1650, and expanded significantly with the English about 
1800. All European invaders benefited to some extent from the 
internal anarchy, though during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century the English suffered from such strife. Thereafter, an 
Anglicized uniform administration and a diversified plantation 
agriculture brought peace and stability. Soon it became necessary 
to import Indian laborers to produce the coffee, cotton, sugar, 
tea, and rubber that formed so large a part of the economy; in 
time these immigrants contributed to the divisions that have un 
settled the island since independence. 

For a century after the English arrived, constitutional advance 
was almost imperceptible. A Legislative Council was established 
in 1833; two years later it included a few nominated native mem 
bers, but not until 1912 were there elected members, and only in 
1921 did they form the majority. In 1946, after considerable in 
quiry, Ceylon got responsible government, and in 1948 became an 
independent member of the commonwealth. This status, however, 
brought war rather than peace, and during the past decade bitter 
strife racial, religious, regional has marked the internal history, 
and extremist voices have cried for withdrawal from the com- 
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monwealth and the total subordination of minorities. The old 
question, who shall rule at home, bulks very large. 

Meanwhile, with the conspicuous exception of South Africa, 
other dependencies were receiving less attention, though some cer 
tainly could have benefited from more. The West Indies, the 
choicest jewel in the imperial diadem in the heyday of colonial 
preference, fell into eclipse. 15 By the early eighteenth century, 
three major problems were demanding attention. Absenteeism, 
concentration on sugar, and slavery led to the importation of 
foodstuffs, an unbalanced, wasteful economy, debts, insecurity, 
and a shortage of men who might have provided leadership. 
The plantations had to support households in England and the 
islands, and often the resident owners were psychological ab 
sentees treasuring England as home. Deficiency laws seeking a 
certain proportion of whites to Negroes failed. Although the 
islanders did not join the thirteen colonies in 1775, some denied, 
as had their forefathers a century before, the right of Parliament 
to govern them. On the whole, however, such denials were 
grounded in peevishness rather than in any desire for complete 
independence. 

By 1800 increasing competition from Brazil, Cuba, and the 
United States and a fall in the price of sugar joined the older 
problems in pushing the island economy toward disaster. Some 
colonial administrators looked hopefully to a triangular trade be 
tween Britain, Canada, and the West Indies as an antidote, on 
the assumption that Britain would supply manufactures, Canada 
lumber and provisions, and the West Indies sugar, coffee, and 
rum. However plausible the project, New England traders, the 
distillation of rum in Canada, an inability to work out a time 
table, and the failure of participants to perform their assigned 
roles prevented success. Simultaneously the growing shadow of 
emancipation and the British realization that West India trade 
was costly depressed island morale and economy still farther: 

15 In addition to general accounts of the empire, see Sir Alan Burns, History of the 
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the spoiled darling of preference found the world of freer trade 
cold indeed. 

In 1806 Parliament abolished the slave trade, in 1812 it re 
quired the registration of slaves, and in 1833 it emancipated 
them. These achievements did not come easily. In 1713 the Eng 
lish monopoly of the Spanish-American slave trade, provided in 
the Treaty of Utrecht, had inspired a torchlight parade; in 1815 
the outlawry of the trade by the Congress of Vienna excited the 
same response. Between those two dates humanitarians agitated 
and organized. They attacked slavery in terms of Christianity, 
the affect on the white as well as the slave, and practical eco 
nomics; they gathered statistics and dramatized atrocities; they 
orated in and out of Parliament and distributed propaganda liter 
ature. Arrayed against them were those who had shared the 
enormous profits of the trade and the institution alike merchant, 
banker, planter, trader, investor, even the patriots who saw the 
trade as a nursery for seamen and a bulwark of commerce. On 
their own side, abolitionists found powerful allies, who looked to 
India and to the products from Africa, and so combined philan 
thropy and economic advantage in their crusade. 

Although the abolitonist campaign had led to amelioration in 
the condition of the slaves, neither slaves nor planters were ade 
quately prepared for emancipation which, far from curing ills, 
chiefly provided the planters with an excuse for their woes. By 
the 1830's they were enmeshed in a mortgage economy, labor 
problems, and conflicts with British merchants. The persistent 
threat of a Negro uprising became briefly a fact in 1831 in conse 
quence of a rumor that the planters had suppressed an emancipa 
tion proclamation. Delay, evasion, and coercion marked the 
emancipation process. The planters faced a world they had never 
made and did not want, in terms of a free economy marked by 
labor shortages, high costs, low prices, and foreign competition; 
they tinkered when complete reconstruction was called for. Es 
tates fell farther into ruin; the Negro, resentful of efforts to make 
him a peon, became a squatter. When one island official sought 
to rebuild society around improved housing, education, and di 
versified agriculture, the planters ruined him. When emancipation 
faded as the "devil," drought, epidemics, and hurricanes took its 
place. Self-government failed and in Jamaica after the terrifying 
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Negro uprising of 1865, the assembly abolished itself. The British 
government must share the responsibility for the catastrophe. 
Where once these jewels of the western empire had received 
every favor, in their decline they got none, and when toward the 
end of the nineteenth century some help was forthcoming, it was 
too little and too late. In more recent times even federation has 
failed. 

Problems old and new, none more so than a pervasive ambiva 
lence, continue to bedevil the islands in the twentieth century. The 
legacy of colonialism greater in what was once a slave society 
has chiefly been manifest in a lack of responsible leadership, an 
absence of planning, and a faltering search for identity. Psycho 
logical dependence has cancelled political independence. National 
ism at once racist and apologetic has two faces back to Africa 
and the destruction of African vestiges. Economically, except for 
short intervals and in particular areas, depression has marked 
the islands as in the past. The domestic market is limited; the 
natural resources are few and even those which the islands have 
are taken from them by outsiders. Unemployment is excessive and 
seemingly unremediable in the face of an expanding population; 
its social pathology is likely to increase with juvenile delinquency. 
Migration far from relieving the situation has in some respects 
worsened it, because the most enterprising and skilful are most 
likely to leave. Federation proved no panacea, not least because 
of the variety and spread of its members, and ended after four 
years (1958-1962). Perhaps it was not really tried. The only hope 
ful sign for the future by no means a cause for optimism as yet 
lies in the mounting awareness that independence within the 
commonwealth means responsibility as well as freedom. When 
such an awareness is implemented by substantial assistance 
assistance not direction this multiracial area may well achieve 
maturity. 

In contrast to the dismal story of the West Indies, the history 
of Canada is one of advance though by no means without periods 
of crisis and frustration. 16 At the end of the Seven Years' War, 
the Proclamation of 1763 established a measure of civil govern- 

16 J. B. Brebner, Canada: A Modern History (Ann Arbor: I960); W. L. Morton, 
The Canadian Identity (Madison: 1961); Chester Martin, Foundations of Canadian 
Nationhood (Toronto: 1955). 
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ment with the promise of some self-government, though the 
prospect that 500 Protestants would govern 70,000 Catholics 
prompted the governor to delay the latter. In 1774 the Quebec 
Act conceded freedom of worship and their own civil law to 
French Canadians but did not establish representative govern 
ment. Meanwhile, cultural and economic divisions, sparse popu 
lation, inadequate revenue, Loyalist immigration from the south, 
and great distances prevented equilibrium, and across the Atlantic 
the memory of the American revolt, the rise of the first indus 
trial society in England, and the French Revolution neither en 
couraged nor even permitted Parliament to consider Canadian 
affairs. To solve ~the most pressing problems, Parliament passed 
the Constitutional Act of 1791, which divided the old province of 
Quebec into Upper and Lower Canada (Ontario and Quebec), 
each with its own government of lieutenant-governor and execu 
tive council and a two-house legislature. The Act also created 
Clergy Reserves, land grants to the Anglican Church. Soon it 
became apparent that Canada needed more than a constitutional 
act and that by dividing the old province the statute was extend 
ing the "balkanization" begun when the Treaty of Paris (1783), 
by dividing the St. Lawrence commercial empire between Canada 
and the United States, restricted Canadian development. The 
Clergy Reserves proved a running ulcer as non-Anglicans com 
prised the bulk of the immigrants. Although the Maritime Prov 
inces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and 
Newfoundland, escaped many difficulties experienced by Upper 
and Lower Canada, conflicts of interest among different elements 
of the population and absentee ownership slowed their maturity. 

During the post-Napoleonic era, tensions mounted throughout 
Canada. While the American states were moving toward the 
more perfect union promised by the Constitution, the Canadian 
provinces remained stubbornly particularistic. The Maritimes 
stood aloof; the split between English and French Canadians 
widened as the latter saw themselves a beleaguered minority; the 
Northwest Company and the Hudson's Bay Company engaged 
in a running fight; agricultural and commercial interests were at 
odds. To aggravate the tensions of whatever sort, the descendants 
of the old Loyalists kept alive hostility to the United States, a 
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hostility nourished by American expansion and conflicts between 
fur traders. Politically the situation was unpromising, with the 
assemblies little more than debating societies and the people in 
different. Nevertheless, the country, especially Upper Canada, 
grew rapidly after 1815; roads, canals, and in time railways pro 
vided the necessary arteries of trade and expansion as well as 
antidotes to particularism. In the midst of social and economic 
changes, political reformers triumphed in provincial elections; 
and more and more, men protested Colonial Office domination 
and demanded a government in which a cabinet responsible to 
the legislature framed policy. 

So revolutionary an advance could not come easily; the for 
mula was not enough. Neither Canadian nor British spokesmen 
were of one mind, though the Colonial Office was increasingly 
receptive to popular pressure. It sought to conciliate the popular 
party and looked sympathetically upon federation as a means of 
solving the problems created by particularism. In the face of de 
lay, Canadian extremists resorted to direct action. Though 
quickly suppressed, the rebellion of 1837 jarred the British 
government to such effect that it appointed Lord Durham High 
Commissioner to settle relations with Great Britain and reconcile 
Canadian factions. Out of his five-month mission (1838) came a 
report that paved the way for peace and progress. It recom 
mended the reunion of Upper and Lower Canada, imperial con 
trol of public lands and foreign relations, and, above all, respon 
sible government. The Colonial Office approved the main outlines 
of the report, though the British government refused to accept 
all its recommendations at once; in 1840, however, a statute re 
united the two provinces, and before long governors were prac 
ticing responsible government de facto. Simultaneously the 
Maritimes were achieving the same status without breaking a 
single pane of glass. 

As might be expected, men soon discovered that this consti 
tutional triumph, however important, did not solve all Canadian 
problems. The power of the United States as well as internal 
friction awoke them to the need for political union, and in 1867 
the British North America Act created the dominion of Canada, 
soon to stretch from sea to shining sea, though without New- 
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foundland which remained aloof until 1949. Political union, to be 
sure, was meaningless without improved communication, eco 
nomic stability, a truce between nationalities, compromise be 
tween dominion and provincial governments, and, not least, ami 
cable relations with the United States. Though most of these 
needs have been secured, the most crucial one still vexes Cana 
dian leaders and clouds Canada's future the conflict between 
French and English Canadians. Until it is solved, Canada, for 
all the many evidences of nationhood during the past half cen 
tury, cannot qualify as a nation, all the more so because a deeply 
fissured Canada seems particularly vulnerable to the economic 
inroads and pervasive pressures from the giant on her southern 
border. 

With regard to Canada's role in the empire-commonwealth, 
since Confederation one must concede it first place in constitu 
tional advance despite the urgent problems already alluded to. 
It has not only enjoyed the form but the practice of responsible 
government; even the great schism between French and English 
Canadians has seemed part of political maturation. During the 
Boer War, Canadian spokesmen emphasized their country's 
loyalty to Britain, a loyalty backed up with substantial contribu 
tions, though they were unwilling to lose Canada's identity in 
imperial federation. In 1914-18 Canada contributed heroically to 
the British war effort despite mounting French Canadian isola 
tionism. What was perhaps the most important consequence of 
this war was Canada's emergence as a nation with representation 
at the Peace Conference. Twenty years later Canada once more 
joined Great Britain at war. Again her effort was heroic, again 
there were different responses within the country, and again the 
country increased its international standing. Still, within the com 
monwealth, Canada illustrates better than any other member 
the practical advantages of combining independence and member 
ship. 

On the other side of the world, while Canadians were taking 
their first steps in self-government, Australia was starting its 
imperial career as a convict settlement. 17 It remained primarily 

17 Russell Ward, Australia (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 1965); Douglas Pike, Australia: 
The Quiet Continent (Cambridge, England: 1962); Trevor Reese, Australia in the Twen- 
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such from 1788 until 1825. Although the nearly empty continent 
appealed to some Englishmen as an opportunity to replace the 
American colonies, it attracted the government chiefly as a place 
to shovel convicts and later deposit paupers. Mounting opposi 
tion to capital punishment and increasing population stimulated 
humanitarians to support the government in providing the crimi 
nal and indigent with a new start. Unwilling or unable to reform 
social pathology by domestic reconstruction, many Englishmen 
salved their consciences and unwrinkled their noses by transport 
ing undesirables (who had also swelled the poor rates) to remote 
Australia, where for several decades they were out of mind, out 
of sight, and under the authority of naval officer*. 

After an utterly dismal early history the fruit of rum, rascality, 
and rebellion the benevolent despotism of Governor Lachlan 
Macquarie (1810-1821) reversed the state of affairs. During the 
1820's legal reforms reduced brutality and a Legislative Council, 
nominated by the governor, introduced a measure of self-govern 
ment; and by the next decade the presence of many free settlers 
and the extensive wool production were transforming a convict 
settlement into a maturing colony. In these years the Colonial 
Office, sensitive to colonial opinion, indicated its readiness to 
grant self-government and prepared liberal constitutions for New 
South Wales and Van Dieman's Land, the two having been sepa 
rated in 1823. Enlightened governors likewise did their part in pav 
ing the way. Meanwhile, the ideas of Gibbon Wakefield were pene 
trating both the Colonial Office and the public mind. Anxious- to 
found colonies rather than to relieve England, he would end trans 
portation of convicts: "that they will rob you is most certain, that 
they will murder you is by no means improbable; and that their la 
bour will not be profitable is beyond a doubt." For his part, in 
order to prevent indiscriminate, sparse, and unproductive settlement, 
he emphasized the need for selling the land at a uniform, fixed, high 
price to responsible settlers; the money so acquired would then be 
used to assist desirable young English people to migrate. Even 
though many of his schemes ended in bankruptcy, he did revolu 
tionize the idea of colonization. 

tieth Century (New York: 1964); George Nadel, Australia's Colonial Culture (Cam 
bridge: 1958). 
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As English opinion on convict transportation changed so did Aus 
tralian, the more so in that the Colonial Office was loath to grant 
full self-government to a convict settlement. Whereas at first the 
convict system was unanimously supported, by 1838 only the squat- 
tocracy on the large sheep runs favored it as a source of cheap la 
bor. On the other hand the residents of the cities and coastal fringe 
wanted constitutional government and within a short time secured 
their way. Transportation to eastern Australia virtually ended after 
1840, though an exchange of pamphlets and petitions, often bitter in 
temper, continued for several years. The Land Act of 1842 at 
tempted to put the Wakefield principles on a permanent foundation; 
the Constitutional Act in the same year provided that the Legisla 
tive Council should have thirty-six members, of whom two-thirds 
were elected, though both election and franchise stood on a high 
property qualification. The Council tightened the responsibilities of 
the settlers who did take convicts, and, after the discovery of gold, 
transportation ended completely except in West Australia where, 
owing to an actute labor shortage, convict transportation continued 
until 1868. 

Meanwhile, each province had been experiencing its own peculiar 
political and economic, development. The parent province, New 
South Wales, had a fairly balanced economy and substantial self- 
government, but remoteness from Great Britain, lack of communi 
cations and industries, and controversy over convict admission 
caused crises. Van Dieman's Land (Tasmania), separated from 
New South Wales in 1823, suffered from an excess of convicts and a 
dearth of good agricultural land. West Australia, begun in 1826 and 
so remote from other Australian colonies as to consider complete 
political separation, long suffered from scanty population; only 
rather late in the century did the discovery of gold and the develop 
ment of communications modify its earlier, dreary history. South 
Australia, founded in 1836, the scene of systematic colonization, 
escaped the blight of convicts; although a stable province settled by 
sober middle-class people, it had a slow history until it found itself 
the island granary. Victoria, first settled by squatters, had achieved a 
substantial size by 1850, when it separated from New South Wales. 
The gold rush of 1851 swelled its population within twenty years 
from 77,345 to 731,526 and increased the colony's importance ac- 
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cordingly. Queensland, the most Australian of all the provinces, 
separated from New South Wales in 1859. Like Victoria it began 
as a squatter settlement and developed rapidly as the consequence of 
profitable agriculture and some gold discoveries; it relieved its labor 
shortage not by convicts but by importing nearby islanders. 

Once the colonies had largely resolved the convict problem and 
had achieved a stable economy, they looked to responsible govern 
ment. Spokesmen were by no means of one mind concerning its 
character. The squattocracy preferred a government controlled 
by propertied classes; the Colonial Office favored "and with local 
support secured much more democracy. The four existing eastern 
colonies obtained responsible government in 1855 and 1856; Queens 
land established it in 1859; Western Australia in 1890. As in Canada, 
particularism remained potent so that federation came late. Its 
establishment in 1890 was markedly influenced by the United 
States, though as in Canada conditioned by the difficulty of adapt 
ing responsible government to the federal system. 

New Zealand had a quite different career. 18 First explored and 
charted about 1770 by the great navigator, Captain James Cook, 
the islands attracted missionaries in 1814, at which time the native 
Maoris were experiencing the aftermath of seasonal whaling visi 
tors. 19 During the next twenty-five years the islands gained some 
attention, though not until 1839, when the colonial reformers, the 
aborigines committee, and missionary zeal combined to persuade 
the Colonial Office, did formal annexation take place, whereupon 
the ideas of Wakefield left their mark. Despite the enthusiasm and 
high quality of the colonists, the course of settlement did not run 
smoothly. Many of them were unprepared for frontier living, and 
often trespassed on native lands despite the treaty of Waitangi in 
1840 and Colonial Office efforts to protect the Maoris. In addition, 
Australian gold discoveries drained off settlers, and squatters moved 
out beyond control. Maori wars kept the settlements in turmoil; 
financial anarchy and remoteness made for insecurity. 

Complicating the situation still more, provincialism ran high for 

18 William J. Cameron, New Zealand (Englewood Cliffs, N. JL: 1965); Keith Sinclair, 
A History of New Zealand (Baltimore: 1960); Leslie Lipson, The Politics of Equality 
(Chicago: 1948); Kenneth Melvin, New Zealand; The Small Utopia (Auckland: 1962). 

19 For an exciting account of this whole problem, see Alan Moorehead, The Fatal 
Impact, An Account of the Invasion of the South Pacific, 1767-1840 (New York: 1966). 
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several years, with the result that New Zealand had a Brobding- 
nagian constitution in a Lilliputian state. During the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century the colony acquired responsible government 
and resolved its land and native difficulties. This last came slowly, 
because with the winning of responsible government local racism for 
a time nullified Colonial Office protection of the natives, but by the 
1880's New Zealand began to practice the responsibility it had le 
gally acquired some years before. Meanwhile, New Zealanders had 
long been aware that their green and pleasant land could harbor 
socio-economic evils similar to the ones they and their fathers 
thought they had left behind. What with debt and low prices they 
could scarcely continue to register their earlier optimism; but in the 
midst of depression in 1870 the government inaugurated a vast cam 
paign of borrowing. Even though the bubble was soon to burst with 
consequent social and economic deterioration, the colony had come 
alive and in time would achieve a balanced and stable economy. 
State experiments did not destroy faith in collectivism, and during 
the years after 1890 social justice became the central theme in New 
Zealand politics, though by no means without setbacks. 

The troubles of Australasia, however crucial to the people in 
volved, strike the outsider as trifling in comparison with those of 
South Africa. 20 By 1700 the Dutch were well established, but be 
fore long the English were coveting this sea tavern on the way to 
India. After capturing it during the French Revolution, they were 
confirmed in possession by the Treaty of Paris (1814), at which 
time the white population, chiefly Dutch and French in origin, ex 
ceeded 25,000, and the slave and free colored totalled about 50,000. 
Missionaries who comprised the first British settlers immediately 
aroused Dutch hostility by their abolitionist sentiments, and when 
within five years Englishmen came in force, the three B's, Boer, 
Bantu, and Briton, began to color South African history as they 
have ever since. Boer hostility to British policy manifested itself at 
first in treks to the north, where the trekkers came in conflict with 

20 Eric Walker, A History of Southern Africa (3rd ed., New York: 1957); Arthur 
Keppel- Jones, South Africa, A Short History (London: 1949); H. M. Robertson, South 
Africa: Social and Economic Aspects (Durham, N. C.: 1957); G. B. Pyrah, Imperial 
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the Bantus and where indeed Britons soon followed. The Boers 
migrated first into Natal to proclaim a republic, only to be con 
fronted with British annexation (1843); then they moved westward 
into the interior to set up the two republics of Transvaal and Or 
ange Free State. Although Great Britain recognized their inde 
pendence in 1852 and 1854, respectively, a peaceful, prosperous fu 
ture for South Africa seemed unlikely under the circumstances. Na 
tive uprisings influenced British policy and Boer practice alike, and 
threatened the independence of the republics. Furthermore, to the 
critical human conflict one must add the problems of scanty rain 
fall, disunity, and a vast, sparsely populated territory. Conse 
quently, federation of the two republics with the English Cape 
Colony and Natal struck some farsighted men as a necessity. 

The political maturity of British South Africa, as one might ex 
pect from the circumstance of insecurity and division, proceeded 
slowly, but within a generation after 1814 Cape Colony acquired 
considerable self-government and in 1872 responsible government. 
Natal achieved this last in 1893. The mounting conflict between 
Boer, Bantu, and Briton delayed the process, the more that humani 
tarians, fearing injustice to natives, clung strongly to the "imperial 
factor." Even in days of relative stability no one knew when crisis 
would unsettle the whole territory. About 1870 that crisis appeared. 
The Suez Canal threatened to turn South Africa into an outpost; 
when the discovery of diamonds and gold in Boer territory ended 
that threat, confusion succeeded crisis. 

Population swelled, anarchy was king. The Boer republics could 
not control the confusion, and the British Colonial Office, now sym 
pathetic to expansion, yielded to the pressure for interference. The 
governor of Cape Colony annexed the diamond fields in 1871, and 
henceforth year by year, incident by incident, friction increased. The 
very personalities, Paul Kruger, the monolithic Boer, Cecil Rhodes 
with his Cape-to-Cairo dream, and Colonial Secretary Joseph 
Chamberlain, heightened the intensity of conflict which erupted 
in 1899 into a bitter, tragic engagement, the end of which was no 
British triumph but merely a truce. Henceforth, the struggle was 
ideological and from it stemmed aggressive Africaner nationalism, 
which has marked not only South Africa but all African territories 
where whites and blacks compete. 

These consequences of course were in no way foreseen at the con- 
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elusion of the Boer War in 1902. The British government pursued a 
conciliatory path, and in 1910 the former Boer republics joined the 
two British colonies to form the Union of South Africa, equal in 
status, similar in government, to Canada, Australia, and New Zea 
land. Though soothing to the British conscience, this policy did not 
allay Boer resentment even when the former enemies of Britain, 
Louis Botha and Jan Smuts, enjoyed high favor in British circles. 
Compensation for losses, loans, and dominion status neither wiped 
out the memory of atrocities nor won approval for British native 
policy. For a time isolation and the uneasy balance between the 
three B's promised peaceful acceptance of existing conditions, in 
ternally and imperially, but as political leadership more and more 
passed to the Boers, South Africa became the bad boy of the 
British Empire. The Union to be sure supported Great Britain in 
two world wars, but in both periods many individual Boers joined 
German forces and Africaner nationalism steadily increased. Gen 
eral J. B. Hertzog, Prime Minister, 1924-1933, and an active op 
ponent of Britain during the Boer War, voiced the conviction that 
dominion status meant nothing if it did not include the right of 
secession. The corollary of this position was the departure of South 
Africa from the commonwealth in 1961. 

IV 

Farther to the north, West Africa, no less than territories pre 
dominantly white, faced uncertainties at the dawn of the nineteenth 
century, owing alike to the fits and starts of the Colonial Office and 
rising humanitarianism. After decades of agitation, individual and 
organized, abolitionists secured one great objective the parliamen 
tary prohibition of the slave trade in 1806. Profitable to so many 
groups, bankers, traders, planters, and investors, the trade had 
long seemed the sole reason for British interest. The rise of industry 
modified this view, so that while humanitarians supplied the anti- 
slavery rationale, new economic interests strengthened their influ 
ence. Industrial machines called for raw cotton and lubricating oil; 
cotton textiles and improving hygienic standards called for soap. 
Once Englishmen found that Africa could supply both cotton and 
palm oil, they looked more and more to exploring the interior. 

Admittedly the hinterland had long been scarcely better known 
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than when Jonathan Swift in the early eighteenth century described 
how 

Geographers in Afric maps 
With savage pictures fill their gaps 
And o'er uninhabitable downs 
Place elephants, for want of towns. 

Writers concentrated on the dramatic and terrifying, on imperialism 
and slavery. No one seriously studied tribal law and custom or ap 
preciated that Africa had a non-European history. Consequently, 
Europeans misunderstood African concepts of property, religion, 
and government. Africans were "backward and corrupt." As mis 
sionary influence on colonial policy declined, exploitation and control 
increased and with them the assumption of Negro inferiority. Al 
though some Englishmen were concerned with promoting educa 
tion, the majority concentrated on profits. When the "hard" native 
policy found allies in anthropology and biology, racism replaced 
trusteeship. Fear and greed completed what "science" rational 
ized; and native wars coinciding with similar upheavals elsewhere 
"proved" that Britain had been "petting" panthers instead of ruling 
them. 

Meanwhile Britons had been pushing up rivers, seeking the sources 
of the Nile, negotiating treaties of annexation, intervening in inter 
tribal disputes, traversing the whole of the continent, and establish 
ing stations in the east as well as west and south. 21 Once involved 
in trade and politics, they moved toward sovereignty. They toler 
ated no hostile line, backed their advice with warships, substituted 
English for tribal law, and increasingly supported law and order. 
Territorial expansion and trade were only part of the story. The ef 
forts to suppress the Arab slave trade, the missionary impulse, and 
imperial strategy had their part. Different reactions, as elsewhere, 
characterized the outlook of men on the spot and the Colonial 
Office in London. Much British activity went on in spite of parlia- 

21 Roland A. Oliver and J. D. Page, A Short History of Africa (Baltimore: 1962); 
Donald Weidner, A History of Africa South of the Sahara (New York: 1962); F. J. 
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mentary indifference. As imperialistic fervor mounted, jingoism 
found in tropical Africa a likely inspiration; no overseas area, even 
India, had attracted so exciting a company of adventurers, who, 
each in his own way, combined the imaginative, the philanthropic, 
and the commercial. 

Consequently, incidents, diplomatic and undiplomatic, scarred the 
international scene as trading company vied with trading company, 
concessionaire with concessionaire, for power and profits. European 
nations bargained for spheres of influence, and after 1880 British 
claims of sovereignty coincided with exploration. As earlier, com 
mercial and naval strategy were inseparable, and the assumption 
of British control, whether de facto in Egypt or de jure elsewhere, 
brought multiple responsibilities and power. The humanitarian cru 
sade against the slave trade and the dedication of a Cromer in 
Egypt and a Lugard in Nigeria went hand in hand with the naming 
and annexation of territories whether as extensions of small enclaves 
on the coast or as back door areas necessary to the protection of 
lands already well penetrated. 22 War and exploitation of course 
marked the expansion process, though the territories taken by the 
British generally escaped the horrors suffered by those under the 
dominion of other European states. Conversely, British territories 
did in some instances experience modest preparation for self-govern 
ment, and Britain's ..ultimate withdrawal was remarkably free of 
terror. 

The drama and mystery of Africa must not obscure parallel ex 
pansion in smaller areas, such as Borneo, where sporadic interest 
and unprofitable ventures preceded systematic development and sub 
stantial returns, and strategy marched with investment. As often 
proved true, the Colonial Office, which had to administer the terri 
tory, lagged behind the Foreign Office, which had only to annex it. 
Other territories, Malaysia for instance, had long engaged British in 
terest but only toward the end of the nineteenth century did efficient 
administration encourage investment and economic development, 
particularly in the production of tin and rubber. 23 Although during 

22 Georgiana Stevens, Egypt, Yesterday and Today (New York: 1963); Margery 
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the years 1942-1945 the Japanese controlled the area, the economy 
resumed its earlier course within a short time after their defeat. Po 
litical advance was rapid, except for an interlude of terrorism, 1950- 
1955, and in 1963 the Malaysian Federation, which included the 
British dependencies in Borneo, became an independent member of 
the commonwealth. 

Such developments, on whatever scale, in the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries point up the degree to which imperialism as idea 
and practice was undergoing vital change. 24 About 1870 aggressive 
imperialism began to flutter English opinion, though it must be re 
membered that never in the nineteenth century had England lacked 
far-ranging imperialists, whether the colonial reformers of the 1830's 
or the men on the job in the Colonial Office and throughout the 
world. For some decades, however, anti-imperialists had seemed to 
speak for all, and indifference, both official and private, supported 
their position. Now men were discovering that separatist prophecies 
had not materialized, and that indeed the recall of the legions had 
upset the colonies by conveying the impression that Britain no 
longer cared to bother with them. Men also became aware that Eng 
land was losing industrial supremacy and that not only did trade 
often follow the flag but the flag might properly follow trade. For 
eign rivalry likewide influenced opinion: if other countries were seek 
ing colonies, colonies must have value. International rivalry and the 
loss of trade and assurance encouraged a revival of imperial senti 
ment that was reflected in journalism, literature, history, exploration, 
parliamentary debate, and the christening of the first Empire Thea 
ter in Leicester Square in 1884. 

Some spokesmen worked both sides of the street. John Stuart 
Mill, philosopher and economist, who had once condemned im 
perialism, thought that the colonial connection promised peace, 
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economic progress, and liberty, as well as British prestige. Goldwin 
Smith, the evangelistic spearhead of anti-imperialism, avowed that 
he was no more against colonies than against the solar system, that 
he merely opposed keeping nations dependent when they were fit to 
be independent; with many other "Little Englanders," he excepted 
India from his anti-imperialism. More single-mindedly, The Times 
and The Quarterly Review opposed surrendering the colonies, and 
Anthony Trollope defended the connection in terms of colonial well 
being. 

The government no less than opinion, perhaps because of it, pur- 
sured an eccentric course. When a native chief, unable to control the 
Fiji Islands, ceded them to Great Britain in 1858, the Colonial 
Office first rebuked then dismissed the consul who agreed to annexa 
tion. Ten years later, when imperial sentiments had become stronger, 
Gladstone inspired the charge that he actually desired the breakup 
of the empire. The charge had much warrant. His ministry honored 
a leading separatist; it ceded the Ionian Islands to Greece; it con 
templated abandoning Gambia to France; it opposed expansion 
in South Africa; it omitted reference to major imperial crises in the 
Speech from the Throne in 1870. The same mood marked Glad 
stone's speeches in the late 'seventies. He denounced Disraeli's for 
ward policy in Afghanistan and Africa, partly because he feared its 
international consequences and partly because he thought Britain's 
first obligation was to improve the welfare of people at home. Since 
the strength of England lies in England, he said, she should not 
annex territory; if such action seemed necessary, she should not 
force English institutions on native peoples but rather attempt to 
create free communities. Such sentiments would justify the quip 
that England expanded not in absence of mind but in absence of 
Gladstone, had not his ministry established British authority in 
Egypt in 1882, in itself a reflection of the ambivalence of British 
policy and opinion during these years. 

Admittedly, strong pro-imperial influences were at work. The 
two pioneers of civilization, as David Livingstone called them, 
Christianity and commerce, prompted the annexation of "back 
ward" territories. So did larger views of strategy, impelled by tech 
nological changes everywhere. The philanthropic motive, potent for 
more than a century, took on new strength as the "mean streets" 
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of industrialized England, with their inhabitants stunted in mind, 
body, and spirit, kindled the hope that empire settlement would cure 
pervasive social pathology. Conversely the belief in empire inspired 
some influential Englishmen to promote social reform on the plea 
that a nation of dwarfs could not govern a great empire. Training 
schemes for potential emigrants to the colonies went far beyond the 
pauper shovelings of an earlier day. 

Simultaneously the Royal Empire Society, the Imperial Federa 
tion League, and other organizations were combating separatism 
and ignorance of Britain overseas and avowing trusteeship and mani 
fest destiny. The Royal Empire Society, founded in 1868 and 
strongly supported by colonials, was at first primarily educational 
in purpose. It established a library and museum and held regular 
meetings. The papers presented to the membership were of histor 
ical and current interest, with the latter increasingly emphasized as 
the society became more propagandist. Emigration, defense, trade, 
and federation excited most concern. Of the overseas territories, 
Canada persistently aroused the greatest interest, but no major 
area, except for India, was neglected. The society was particularly 
active during parliamentary sessions. And no wonder. By 1873 im 
perialism had become a plank in the Conservative party platform, 
and Disraeli was denouncing the Liberal party for "forty years of 
treason." The Liberals themselves reversed their stand: "Who talks 
now of casting off the colonies?" Converts appeared everywhere, as 
the silken tie of imperial federation captured men's fancy. Feder 
ation to be sure had had a long history, during which men had 
variously proposed colonial representatives in Parliament, an Impe 
rial Advisory Council, a super representative parliament, and 
schemes of diplomatic, economic, and social cooperation. Al 
though the concession of responsible government for a time dis 
couraged implementation of such proposals, the idea of a British 
commonwealth^re vived the concept. 

The empire "had something for everyone: profits for some, jobs 
for others, rehabilitation for many, and thrills for all. It found a poet 
in Kipling, a storyteller in Rider Haggard, a historian in Seeley. It 
found heroes in Livingstone and Rhodes, politicians in Disraeli and 
Chamberlain, devoted proconsuls in Cromer, Lugard, and Milner, 
men who assumed that responsibility became a great power. It also 
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had problems in Ireland and South Africa which made clear that 
conquest was easier than government. 

Scarcely indeed had Englishmen become conscious of their im 
perial achievement than consolidation replaced expansion, so that 
Seeley's Expansion of England was both epitaph and history. Not a 
little of the change in attitude and policy was owing to the Boer War 
with its legacy of uneasy conscience and rotten fruit. Who had got 
the profits from this disgraceful business? The profiteer and the con 
cessionaire. Gone was the sense of mission, the confidence of a few 
years before. What had gone up like a rocket came down like the 
stick. Investors sought opportunities outside the empire. Although 
the sense of guilt combined with a positive belief in self-government 
to push South Africa toward dominion status, the process may 
have been a camouflage for abdicating responsibility; what once 
appeared an enlightened democracy has since seemed a deliberate 
refusal to face up to problems that imperialism had created. The 
situation, however, is not simple, for some of the most enlightened 
imperial planning came from men with South African connections. 

Imperialism, it must be emphasized, received a thorough airing 
in the early years of the twentieth century, not least because the 
word itself had but recently acquired moral overtones. 25 The late 
nineteenth-century move to protection and imperial preference, con 
temporary with the Boer War and the Irish crisis, aroused the free 
traders and social reformers led by J. A. Hobson, whose Imperial 
ism in 1902 equated imperialism with oppression and greed, inter 
national anarchy, and dollar diplomacy. What was symptom be 
came cause and what had been absence of mind became sense of 
guilt. Critics conveniently forgot that much expansion had lacked 
governmental sanction. They saw only the refusal to surrender ter 
ritory, for at least some hostility to Irish Home Rule stemmed from 
fear of imperial dismemberment. The easy assumptions of critics 
have recently moved several historians to inquire into the validity of 
economic interpretation and to point out that this explanation, long 
blandly accepted, neglected conflicting interests agricultural, com 
mercial, financial, and industrial. 

Indeed no better instance of the mortality of opinions can be of 
fered than imperialism. Once a dirty word invariably recited with 

25 See especially John Strachey, The End of Empire (New York: 1964). 
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the overtone of exploitation, imperialism has lost some of its pejora 
tive quality as the morning news proves again and again that inde 
pendence alone guarantees neither political maturity, social justice, 
economic self-sufficiency, international responsibility, nor least of all 
political democracy. Men increasingly appreciate that freedom can 
be most uncomfortable and that what has taken Europeans cen 
turies to develop is not to be easily or casually acquired in as many 
years. They have become aware that the economic label has often 
been attached incorrectly, and that strategy, a sense of destiny, and 
social idealism have been manifest throughout. Whereas a few years 
ago historians identified imperialism with gin and sin, they now em 
phasize trusteeship abroad and social reform at home. They have 
explored the diverse impulses and motives and in so doing have 
come neither to bury nor to praise imperialism but to explain it. 
Without disguising the exploitation, they have sought to understand 
a phenomenon that has shaped the world for centuries and, at least 
so far as the British phase is concerned, whose evolution is a major 
revolution. For years imperialism was known only through its crit 
ics, and its evil has been repeatedly trumpeted while the good was 
interred with its servants. For years too it served as a scapegoat for 
evils in which it had no share. Imperialism is many not one, and 
some of the most vociferous critics of British imperialism are daily 
practicing the drearier excesses of imperialism in the name of princi 
ples denounced as cant when voiced by Englishmen. Imperialisms 
flourish within imperialisms. 

At no time have imperial sentiments remained constant. Imperial 
ists, at home and on the frontier alike, lost their sense of mission; 
"Little Englanders" came to approve the creed of Cecil Rhodes 
who described his activities as combining the "commercial with the 
imaginative" and who allowed that philanthropy was fine but that 
philanthropy plus five per cent was better. Because he did admit 
the imaginative and philanthropic, historians play down stock-job 
bery and stress trusteeship. To dismiss this latter emphasis because 
it sought power and profits as well is to disregard the transition of 
empire into commonwealth. That new policies sought old objectives 
does not cancel benefits in health, agriculture, education, and self- 
government to dependent peoples. 

The identity of imperialism with commercial opportunity, social 
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welfare, and commonwealth organization coincided with the rise of 
Joseph Chamberlain, the radical mayor of Birmingham and the 
acknowledged leader of those who saw Britain's salvation, even 
survival, in the empire-commonwealth. For him, imperialism was 
the antithesis of evil when fully comprehended. At first (1885) a 
free-trader, then a protectionist (1895), he would, whatever his com 
mercial policy, promote the empire's resources so as to increase 
trade, employment, welfare, and peace. Because these objectives 
cost money, he sought closer imperial political and economic ties. 
Although his particular attempts to rehabilitate the West Indies 
through pump-priming and diversification and to increase Anglo- 
Canadian trade came to naught, and although, thinking to capi 
talize on Canadian and Australasian support in the Boer War, he 
failed to convince Canadians that an Imperial Council with repre 
sentatives from the dominions would pursue anything but an English 
policy, he did set men to viewing the empire as more than a vast sys 
tem of outdoor relief. From his time forward, the movement for 
closer relations combined with attempts to allay the dominions' fears 
of commitment to a policy they had never made. 

As diverse Englishmen pondered imperial organization, they pro 
posed contrasting plans and policies, the fruit of experience as well 
as thought. 26 Differing on means, they all sought substantially the 
same ends, unity and cooperation; and whatever their particular 
program, they influenced policy. Some, recognizing colonial nation 
alism, looked to the Crown as the silken tie, membership in the 
Privy Council as the instrument, and preferential tariffs as the tangi 
ble bond. At the same time they could neither accept the right of 
secession (without which nationhood is meaningless) nor conceive a 
multiracial commonwealth (even though it was already on the way). 
Better known, because of its periodical and because of the enormous 
prestige of its members who penetrated to the very heart of the Brit 
ish government, the Round Table group looked to federation and 
a single parliament. Yet its leaders could not grasp the power of 
colonial nationalism or the democratic wave of the future. Less 

26 Vladimir Halperin, Lord Milner and the Empire: The Evolution of British 1m- 
' perialism (London: 1952); J. R. M. Butler, Lord Lothian (Philip Ken] 1882-1940 (New 
York: 1960). In a different but relevant sphere see Donald C. Gordon, The Dominion 
Partnership in Imperial Defense, 1870-1914 (Baltimore: 1965). 
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and less were Australasians, Canadians, South Africans (and in 
time Indians and Ghanians) willing to be directed by policies origin 
ating in London. Notwithstanding their immediate failure, these 
theorists must not be regarded as divorced from political realities; 
many of them notably Lord Milner had enormous experience in 
domestic, imperial, and even international politics. Their ideas pref 
aced later policies and educated generations in the complexities and 
possibilities of empire, particularly as it merged into commonwealth. 

Specific action paralleled general ideas and combated centrifugal 
forces with contripetal institutions. Here the imperial conference, 
which included representatives from dominions and dependencies 
alike, took first place. Begun in 1887 and meeting irregularly there 
after, these conferences reflected the important issues of the time; 
though they lacked constitutional status, they influenced policy, not 
least because they adjusted themselves to contemporary needs. They 
changed direction, but they kept moving; defense and trade were 
long the most potent concerns; at times federation won a hearing, 
but colonial nationalism drove it into obscurity. Of all the confer 
ences, the most famous was that of 1926 with its report, once label 
led an imperial Magna Carta, describing the dominions as "auton 
omous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no 
way subordinate to one another in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though united by common allegiance to the Crown 
and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations." These mellifluous phrases, the creation of Arthur Balfour, 
the man with a "smile like moonlight on a tombstone," meant all 
things to all men, and were soon discovered for what they were: a 
"disorderly collection of abstract nouns." They begged important 
questions and raised more, notably whether equality of function was 
equated with equality of status and whether free association in 
cluded the right of secession. Nevertheless, for a time they soothed 
dissidents and pointed the way, as had earlier conferences and the 
ideas of publicists, to the Statute of Westminister (1931), which en 
acted the idea of the British commonwealth, and to further cooper 
ation. 

Cooperation has taken many forms, official and unofficial, po 
litical, economic, and social. Between 1933 and 1954 at a series of 
five unofficial conferences, delegates from many parts of the empire- 
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commonwealth pooled their ideas and ideals, their aspirations and 
suggestions. What needed to be done and how such might be 
brought about was the substance. The conferences held twice in 
Canada, once in Australia, once in London, and last in Pakistan 
reflected in their very meeting-places the changing character of the 
commonwealth and most significantly the emergence of the multi 
racial commonwealth, 27 The preoccupations of each conference 
likewise mirrored the most pressing contemporary tensions collec 
tive security, commonwealth relations, race relations, nationalism, 
citizenship, and the transitions from colony to sovereign state. 
Equally motivated by crises and no less an attempt to meet changed 
circumstances were several schemes for economic aid and welfare 
which took the form of large loans and grants and technological 
advice to emerging states. Even more comprehensively, the Colombo 
Plan, which originated in 1950 at a commonwealth foreign ministers' 
conference, sought to combat poverty, disease, and hunger among 
700,000,000 people varied in culture and economy and spread over 
an enormous area in South and Southeast Asia. This project has 
added significance in that the United States has joined common 
wealth countries in supporting it. By loans and instruction the plan 
has stressed productive agriculture through conservation, irrigation, 
diversification, and flood control, tackled transportation and hous 
ing, and demonstrated the possibilities of cooperation in the face of 
diversity and difficulty. 



Of all the facets of diversity and difficulty none is so thorny as the 
metamorphosis of colony into nation. 28 Nationalism, always hard 
to define, becomes more so as shifting and conflicting elements op 
erate with varying importance in different countries. Independence, 
geographical unity, common language and religion, manifest destiny, 
and xenophobia are the most compelling forces. At one time his 
torians found the beginnings of nationalism in the French Revolu- 

21 See especially Nicholas Mansergh, The Multi-Racial Commonwealth (New York- 
1955). 

28 Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Nation: The Rise to Self-Assertion of Asian and 
African Peoples (Cambridge: 1960); Sir William Ivor Jennings, Problems of the New Com 
monwealth (Durham, N. C.: 1958). 
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tion of 1789, but the roots reach much farther back. The Athenian 
of the fifth century B.C. set himself off from the barbarian; the an 
cient Roman gloried in his citizenship; the crusader recognized the 
chasm between Englishman and Italian; after 1500 rulers created 
national religions and economies. The French Revolution at most 
accelerated the process. Yet, during the past two decades many 
new nations, particularly in Africa, have recapitulated in their brief 
gestation the long evolution of older nations, and their nationalism 
is accordingly raw and arrogant, sometimes more verbal and vocal 
than real. In the white states of the commonwealth, on the other 
hand, it is at once older and more quiescent, though no less potent. 

The case of Canada is much to the point. "Canadian historians 
are concerned with the unique experience of Canada itself. The tie 
to Britain means something, more perhaps than is sometimes ad 
mitted, but the tie to commonwealth means less, even less and less. 
Canada not Australasia or India or Nigeria is their business. They 
explain Canada's character in terms of its own past shaped alike 
by environment, the two other sides of the North Atlantic triangle, 
Great Britain and the United States, and the two nations within its 
boundaries. The stress then is on social, economic, and diplomatic 
history, on demography and migration, transportation and invest 
ment, on conflict between city and frontier, large province and small, 
and French and English Canadians, and on suspicion of the United 
States. Of all these clues to Canadian nationalism, the fissure be 
tween the two nationalities takes dramatic precedence. Ever since 
1763 French Canada has sought to preserve its identity. The strug 
gle, a bitter one, has no doubt often seemed fruitless as Quebec too 
became an industrial society. The very intensity of the struggle stands 
in inverse ratio to its success: the more insistent the claim of French- 
Canadian integrity, the more evident the cracks in the citadel; the 
more violent those claims, the more repellent and insensate they ap 
pear. Not to be overlooked is the migration into New England 
where assimilation into Yankee culture is clear. Does this migration 
mean indeed that French-Canadian nationalists are generals with 
out an army, pied pipers without children? Unhappily for Canadian 
nationhood, the divisions linguistic, religious, cultural threaten 
the future of Canada as Canada. 

The development of Australian and New Zealand nationalism has 
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differed not only from that of Canada, India, and the new African 
states, it has even differed as between the two. Both to be sure 
had a homogeneous population, both lacked a powerful contiguous 
neighbor, both were remote from the mother country, both de 
veloped strong social democracy. On the other hand, Australia, 
an urban fringe around an empty continent, often demonstrated an 
aggressive nativism that reflected fear of Asian inundation and ex 
pressed itself in military preparedness. New Zealand, more remote, 
compact, and rural, has continued emotionally closer to Great Brit 
ain, so as to inspire the charge that its people are still living in the 
nineteenth century. Understandably New Zealand has supported 
imperial federation more strongly than any other member of the 
commonwealth. Nevertheless, whatever the differences between 
Australian and New Zealand nationalism, the two countries 
strongly supported Great Britain in the Boer War and the two world 
wars. Whatever their reactions to the mother country, both coun 
tries have often devoted much more thought to their own affairs 
than to external ones, a characteristic common to all nationalisms. 
The 1914-18 war nourished nationalism in the white dominions 
and planted it in the dependencies, especially since some leaders re 
sented commitment to a policy made in Britain. The war aims 
stressed self-determination and in time colonial peoples demanded 
delivery. Niggardly concessions and metropolitan presumptions only 
aggravated nationalist sentiments, and although resentment and 
sporadic revolts did not become revolution, an ounce of concession 
especially when lost in a pound of coercion or a hundred weight of 
indifference, would not long delay it. The outbreak of war in 1939 
soon made that clear, for the subsequent upheaval revolutionized 
opinion as well as institutions. What had been considered, if consid 
ered at all, to be a full century off was soon a generation, then a 
decade, then scarcely a week away and all in a few months. What 
the imperialist had at most envisaged as evolution, the nationalist 
translated into revolution. Not only was the time span reduced, but 
a new orientation set off the new from the old nationalisms. Many 
new nations of today are the colonies, not the dominions, of yester 
day; they have had little apprenticeship in self-government and none 
in responsible government. They are plural societies, fissured by re 
ligion, caste, and language. They have so much to do, and so little 
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time to do it, coping with independence, political and social democ 
racy, and international tensions in a world totally yet variously one. 

Nationalism characterizes old and evolving communities as well 
as new and revolutionary ones. Australians, Canadians, and New 
Zealanders are writing and rewriting their histories with an in 
creasing stress upon their own historic experiences, their own en 
vironment and problems. Their spokesmen do not speak bitterly of 
their colonial period as do the Hindus, but their emphasis, whether 
in events, themes, or biography, is strongly nationalist. Hindus, 
more self-consciously nationalistic, are at once assessing their co 
lonial period and seeking the roots of nationalism. They are writing 
a great deal of hagiography, and some biography. Happily many go 
beyond ancestor worship, for they have recognized that independ 
ence has its woes no less than imperialism, and they are writing and 
rewriting economic and social history. Similarly, African historiog 
raphy is on the march, much of it mythology, even in the hands of 
no n- Africans, to such a degree that absurd claims are sometimes 
made for pre-European culture. The white is the villain who twice 
destroyed African civilization, first by enslavement, then by historio- 
graphical denial of cultures that some enthusiasts would put above 
Periclean Athens or Medicean Florence. By no means is all African 
historiography myth. There are solid studies, and, once legend has 
evaporated, the historian will depend on anthropological and archae 
ological resources for a sober reconstruction of unknown periods. 

Although South Africa has left the commonwealth, its history 
and -historiography, its aggressive nationalism, still challenge the 
commonwealth historian because of the extent to which these mat 
ters impinge upon the rest of Africa and most conspicuously upon 
Rhodesia. To the questions of pluralism, diplomacy, and race are 
added conscience (attested by the defensive attitude) and the pre 
occupation with survival and identity in a black sea. Fear of cir 
cumambient Negroes and hostility to the imperial factor in London, 
both intensified by a harsh environment "and misshapen economy, 
have determined the nature of South African nationalism and his 
toriography alike. English historians of South Africa for their part 
have increasingly turned their attention to what went wrong and 
why and how 1961 emerged from 1902 and 1910. 

Pervasive nativism, varying in character and intensity from area 
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to area and similar to that which took South Africa out of the com 
monwealth, may at any time cause further disruptions. Africa and 
Asia alike have been the scenes of luxuriant nationalisms, but the 
two contrast with one another no less than each contrasts with that 
of the former dominions. The process in Africa has been revolution 
ary. Twenty years ago equatorial Africans scarcely conceived of in 
dependence. Ghana passed in a dozen years from its first elected 
legislative majority (1946) to independence (1957). Other nations 
have also moved with great rapidity. 29 Such swiftness is explicable 
only in terms of myths. 30 Revolt against Britain supplied some 
unity, but once independence was gained, survival and development 
required positive loyalties. The process is difficult; the very problems 
that plagued British administrators now haunt the national rulers. 
Western in language, education, and catch-words, the new elites 
suppress old traditions, and do so through the press, radio, and 
party structure. Indian nationalism, as noted, is far older, and in 
dependence is the fruit of decades of expanding self-government, 
organized agitation, and responsible leadership; the major problem 
is not rawness but the enormous diversity within the country. This 
situation, with local variations, marks other new Asian nations. 

As the historian surveys the past quarter century, he must in 
quire: were the new nations in every case ready for independence, 
and are those about to receive it ready? For the negative he may 
record the erosion of democracy in the name of democracy and the 

29 Margery Perham, The Colonial Reckoning: The End of Imperial Rule in Africa in the 
Light of Experience (New York: 1962); Gwendolen Carter, The Independence for Africa 
(New York: 1960); John Hatch, Africa Today and Tomorrow (New York: 1965); Thomas 
Hodgkin, Nationalism in Colonial Africa (New York: 1957) and African Political Parties 
(Baltimore: 1961); David Apter, Ghana in Transition (New York: 1963); A. J. Hughes, 
East AfricaThe Search for Identity: Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, and Zanzibar (Balti 
more: 1963); Susan Wood, Kenya, The Tensions of Progress (London: 1962); Kenneth Post, 
The New States of West Africa (Baltimore: 1964). 

The hopes and confidence of newly independent peoples are expressed in their national 
anthems; witness that of Uganda, sung by 50,000 Ugandans in their own tongue on October 
9, 1962, as the Union Jack came down and the black, yellow, and red flag of Uganda 
went up: 

Oh Uganda! thy people praise thee, 

We lay our future in thy hand. 

United, free 

For Liberty 

Together we'll always stand. 
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consequent disappointment of well-wishers. The lack of a loyal op 
position and the prevalence of messiahs and military cliques suggest 
that Western democracy may not fit nations whose people are not 
fully aware of the problems of self-government let alone their solu 
tions. Independence has raised more questions than it has answered; 
and though the richer states may settle their internal eruptions, the 
prospects of Botswana, for instance, with its sparse population, 
primitive economy, and burden of drought and disease, are wholly 
cheerless. One then is prompted to ask what does it profit a country 
to win political independence and rivet its economic dependence? 
Yet, it may be that outsiders, proposing to solve Afro- Asian prob 
lems with European formulas, have put the wrong questions. On 
their honeymoon, the new nations enjoyed the best of two worlds: 
political freedom without responsibility; now responsibilities are 
mounting. On the other side, the historian must record that, for all 
their colonial experience, these new nations are not Western; their 
multiple institutions and cultures have no Hellenic, Hebraic, and 
Christian roots; not one is over twenty years of age. To study their 
adolescence is to observe the birth of a nation; and before the emerg 
ing nations of Africa and Asia are condemned out of hand, the 
student should remember the first troubled years of the American 
nation a nation rich in political experience and leadership, reared in 
the problems and solutions known to Western civilization, and 
blessed with a far more favorable environment for growing up. 

Although nationalism, especially in its raw and arrogant mani 
festations, claims first attention among the features of the present 
commonwealth, the social and economic instability of the new 
nations is equally pressing, especially since the very rapidity of 
their transformation delays stability, and, conversely, instability 
intensifies political, social, and economic problems alike. British 
institutions are repudiated but native institutions have disinte 
grated, and anarchy threatens. Sooner or later the new nationalists 
must explain poverty and disorganization in terms other than that 
old devil imperialism. Democracy, itself no cure-all, has not auto 
matically accompanied independence. Self-government has some 
times meant the planter, merchant, and industrialist, harsher 
masters than the old bureaucrat, and not the peasant and artisan, 
and new policeman outnumber the old. 
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This state of affairs notwithstanding, the historian recognizes 
that if young nations are to mature, they must experience a period 
of trial and error, an ordeal of frustration, and that the leaders 
are not the best measure of maturity. He recalls the insight of the 
great Macaulay: "There is only one cure for the evils which newly 
acquired freedom produces; and that cure is freedom. When a 
prisoner first leaves his cell he cannot bear the light of day; he is 
unable to discriminate colors, or recognize faces. But the remedy 
is not to remand him into his dungeon but to accustom him to the 
rays of the sun." For his part the imperialist must appreciate that 
the empire-commonwealth is no longer a vast system of outdoor 
relief for pauper or bureaucrat. He must understand that men 
prefer to suffer from their own errors rather than those of foreign 
masters. Better indeed that new nations make their own mistakes; 
their people suffered long enough under those of others. The evolu 
tion of colony into nation, everyone must realize, is a continuing 
process, a process that in one form or another has marked the 
entire history of the Western world. 

What in sum is the present situation of the empire-common 
wealth, this changing "free unobliged association of sovereign 
states" and diminishing, fragmentary empire? The rapidity of 
change within and without precludes dogmatism; indeed it pre 
scribes questions. Both the parts and the whole, as repeatedly 
emphasized, have their tumults, and each part has problems 
shared with others and problems emerging from its own peculiar 
history, environment, and external relations. Consequently, no 
historian can escape the conviction that there is no one empire- 
commonwealth, a conviction everywhere sustained by the furious 
rewriting of its history by different nationals within it. Certainly 
any comprehensive concern requires attention to the members. No 
one can penetrate far into their recent history without coming 
upon that phrase, now unhappily a cliche, the search for identity. 
Their words and their actions alike often reveal anxiety for ac 
ceptance and approval and a corresponding sensitivity to analysis 
and criticism. Time and again they suggest the metaphor of the 
teen-ager moving into young manhood. 

Such a state of mind and affairs prompts a variety of questions. 
Does membership facilitate or obstruct the search for identity and 
the solution of individual problems? Is there psychological ad- 
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vantage in collective security? Can Britain be simultaneously in 
Europe and in the commonwealth? Can the commonwealth sur 
vive without Britain? Can it survive the great diversity of its mem 
bership? Are the African and Asian members destroying the 
multiracial commonwealth by their strident nationalism? What 
does independence mean for the parts and the whole? More par 
ticularly, how will Canada maintain its identity? How long can 
Rhodesia survive internal crisis and external pressure? Will Paki 
stan solve its poverty, territorial division, and friction with India? 
How will India cope with its teeming population, castes, and 
multiplicity of languages, and cultures? Will independence ever 
bring unity to Nigeria? Can the West Indies ever achieve federa 
tion? So one might raise questions about every part or one might 
tackle the large question: What chances are there for world peace 
in. the twentieth century if this unique, pluralistic, multiracial 
association fails, if people of European and non-European stocks 
cannot live together as equals and partners within this free and 
easy commonwealth? 

No one can properly plead ignorance of the commonwealth's 
problems or their antecedents. With crisis to the fore, every instru 
ment of news keeps readers and listeners and viewers abreast of 
events; and, what is equally important for the serious student, no 
day passes without a book on some part, some problem, some 
personality of the empire-commonwealth. Merely to list them 
would make a fat bibliography and if one attempted comment he 
would need a platoon of assistants; were he to take the next step 
and try to cope with the periodical literature, he would require a 
staff scarcely smaller than the one needed to administer the em 
pire-commonwealth itself. Not only are patriots writing national 
histories, they are describing local customs, institutions, and re 
sources, and exploring the languages. Because they neglect no 
area or problem, they illumine the past as well as clarify the pres 
ent. Considering the character and the contacts of the empire- 
commonwealth, the sum of their efforts is indeed world history. 

As one assesses this changing and contradictory association, 
one must indeed conclude that only by surveying it historically 
can one understand it. Exact definition is impossible, for many 
men, alive to the dangers of rigidity and aware that finalities 
spell trouble and are soon dated, prefer to stress continuing evolu- 
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tion. The very name defies definition. To label the commonwealth 
an amorphous association of communities markedly diverse in 
language, race, creed, size, and previous condition of servitude, 
lacking central management, uniform currency, and funded debt, 
and boasting no supreme court, parliament, or chief executive, is 
only to report the surface. 

The historian may sum up the present situation as the twilight 
of empire. He may go even further and agree with Dean Acheson, 
former Secretary of State, that Britain has lost an empire but not 
yet found a role; or, he may link the twilight of empire with the 
dawn of commonwealth. The twilight of empire is real, though 
here again perhaps those who describe it so are experiencing the 
common difficulty of seeing anything clearly in the twilight. As 
for the dawn, is it rosy-hued or cold and gray? Is it possible to say 
that Britain has lost an empire and not yet found a common 
wealth? Is this amorphous association of states a miracle of im 
provisation or a congeries of warring units which will expose the 
"miracle"? Is it fact or fiction? Is there anything more here than a 
flimsy tissue of anomalies, failures, pretenses, pretensions, and 
shibboleths? Whatever the answers, there is more to be considered. 
Where the politician and the publicist may see only disintegration 
of power, the historian sees pervasive influence, too. He will, to be 
sure, take cognizance of contemporary appearance; no less will he 
comprehend historical reality. He will remember Rome as well as 
Britain and judge accordingly. 

The influence of Great Britain pervades the whole story and 
exceeds that of any contemporary power, no matter how strong, 
because during the past five hundred years none has made so deep 
an imprint. The testimony of law, political ideas and institutions, 
language, economics, even the daily behavior of men and women, 
withstands dismissal. Britain held too many territories in fee. 
Furthermore, what has gone on by all odds the most audacious 
adventure in history refutes at long last the conviction of Adam 
Smith and Jeremy Bentham that no nation voluntarily surrenders 
dominion over another. If the commonwealth pattern succeeds, 
poets will have cause to sing of the parliament of man, the feder 
ation of the world, the furling of battle flags, and the triumph of 
law. 



APPENDIX 

COMMONWEALTH MEMBERS* (with dates of affiliation): 

1931 BRITAIN 

AUSTRALIA 

CANADA 

NEW ZEALAND 

1947 INDIA 
PAKISTAN 

1948 CEYLON 
1957 GHANA 

The Federation of Malaya, which in 1963 became 
MALAYSIA 

1960 NIGERIA 

1961 CYPRUS 
SIERRA LEONE 

Tanganyika (now joined with Zanzibar in 
TANZANIA) 

1962 JAMAICA 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
UGANDA 

1963 Zanzibar (see above) 
KENYA 

1964 MALAWI (formerly Nyasaland) 
MALTA 

ZAMBIA (formerly Northern Rhodesia) 

1965 THE GAMBIA 
SINGAPORE 

1966 GUYANA 

BOTSWANA (formerly Bechuanaland) 
LESOTHO (formerly Basutoland) 
BARBADOS 

DEPENDENT TERRITORIES! (with population estimates, as of 1965): 

ADEN & PROTECTORATE OF SOUTH ARABIA 1,100,000 

ANTIGUA 60,000 

BAHAMAS 134,000 

BERMUDA 48,000 

BRITISH HONDURAS 163,000 

BRITISH INDIAN OCEAN TERRITORY 1,400 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PROTECTORATE 137,000 

BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS 8,500 

CAYMAN ISLANDS 8,853 

DOMINICA 64,000 

FALKLAND ISLANDS AND DEPENDENCIES 2,117 

* British Information Services, The Commonwealth in Brief (London: 1965). 

t Statement of then-Colonial Secretary, Anthony Greenwood, November 16, 1965, in 
Policy Background, April 25, 1966 (British Information Services). 
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FIJI 449.000 

GIBRALTAR 24,386 

GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS 50,000 

GRENADA 93,00 

HONG KONG 3,692,000 

MAURITIUS 741,000 

MONTSERRAT 13,500 

NEW HEBRIDES (an Anglo-French condominium) 66,000 

PITCAIRN 86 

ST. CHRISTOPHER-NEVIS-ANGUILLA 59,000 

ST. HELENA AND DEPENDENCIES 5,170 

ST. LUCIA 94,000 

ST. VINCENT 85,000 

SEYCHELLES 46,000 

SWAZILAND 285,000 

TONGA (Britain is responsible for external affairs, defence, banking, 71,000 

currency and exchange under a treaty of friendship.) 

TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS 6,272 
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To promote the general objective of maintaining and im 
proving standards of history teaching, the Service Center 
also sponsors conferences for history teachers. These meet 
ings, held in conjunction with the department of history at a 
college or university or with a state or regional council for 
the social studies, are designed to serve high school teachers 
within a convenient radius. There are some two-dozen Ser 
vice Center meetings throughout the country each year. Their 
primary purpose is to provide teachers with an opportunity 
to hear specialists discuss the latest research and writings in 
their fields and present current, scholarly historical interpre 
tations on selected topics. The sessions are organized to do 
in person much the sort of thing that is done in the pamphlet 
series. The conferences have the added benefit of bringing 
college and research historians directly in touch with the 
problems and potentials of the school history teacher. Mem 
bers of the history department at the host institution collabo 
rate with visiting specialists to lead the program sessions. 
Outside speakers can contribute added interest and broader 
scope, while the members of the local department or social 
studies council can provide essential continuity and liaison for 
ongoing work among college and secondary-school teachers. 
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Office: 400 A STREET, $. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 20003 

MEMBERSHIP: Persons interested in historical studies, 
whether professionally or otherwise, are invited to mem 
bership. Present paid membership exceeds 14,000. Mem 
bers elect the officers by ballot. 

MEETINGS: An annual meeting with a three-day program 
is held during the last days of each year. Many professional 
historical groups meet within or jointly with the Associa 
tion at this time. The Pacific Coast Branch holds separate 
meetings on the Pacific Coast and publishes the Pacific 
Historical Review. 

PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES: The official organ, the 
American Historical Review, is published quarterly and 
sent to all members. It is available by subscription to 
others. In addition, the Association publishes its Annual 
Report, prize monographs, pamphlets designed to aid 
teachers of history, bibliographical as well as other vol 
umes, and the AHA Newsletter. To promote history and 
assist historians, the Association offers many other services. 
It also maintains close relations with international, special 
ized, state, and local historical societies through confer 
ences and correspondence. 

DUES: There is no initiation fee. Annual regular dues are 
$15.00, student $7 ; 50 (faculty signature required), and 
life $300. All members receive the American Historical 
Review, the AHA Newsletter, and the program of the 
annual meeting. 

CORRESPONDENCE: Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Executive Secretary at 400 A Street, S. E., Washington, 
D. C. 20003. 
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